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ROBERTS’S GREEK EPIGRAPHY. 


Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. Part I. 
Archaic Inscriptions and the Greek Alphabet, 
by E. 8S. Roberts. Cambridge. 18s. 


Mr. Roperts’s first volume is one of many 
welcome signs of the growing interest which 
our Universities take in the development of 
independent investigation as one side of a 
high classical education, Epigraphy indeed 
is not a thing for babes; the necessity of a 
rigorous linguistic training before epigraphy 
is begun cannot be too much insisted on, and 
the present reviewer has often insisted on it. 
But on the other hand a dangerous fallacy is 
sometimes current, that epigraphy is a study 
for archaeologists, and that scholars have no 
relation to it and no interest in it. In truth 
it is impossible to divorce a literature from 
its surroundings and to study it without 
any reference to the circumstances in which 
it was produced; every commentary on 
every page attests the truth that even the 
meaning and still more the spirit of any 
great work of literature demands a reference 
to the life and manners amid which it is set. 
Existing commentaries, however, while they 
cannot wholly ignore this side of their task, 
are usually weak or inaccurate where they 
touch on it, and if we would give to the 
study of antiquity the living interest of 
search and discovery, it is in this direction 
that most remains to be done. In the case 
of some authors epigraphy throws only a 
side-light on incidental details: in the case 
of others it throws a strong light on their 
whole subject, and he who hereafter treats 
such authors without constant reference to 
epigraphic facts will be trifling with his 
subjects and his audience. 

This volume embraces the inscriptions 
which bear on the history of the Greek 
alphabet in its mary varieties. The subject 
is a large one, and it is particularly difficult 
to expound to students on account of the 
paucity of definite results. I may say at 
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once that the materials are exhibited clearly 
and fully, that the specimens of inscriptions 
are given accurately and well, and that in 
the important branches of the subject the 
typical inscriptions are almost always to be 
found in this volume, though of course 
where selection has to be made opinions will 
sometimes differ, and each one will occa- 
sionally miss something that he would him- 
self have preferred. Every page of the 
work before us bears witness to the careful 
labour that Mr. Roberts has spent on it; 
and we are all the more desirous to emphasize 
this fact when we think of ‘the continuous 
and heavy official duties’ (mentioned in the 
preface) which necessarily press so much 
upon him, ‘Those who prefer a selection of 
materials to a complete apparatus could 
hardly hope for a better selection. But this 
leads me, after what is I hope a hearty and 
adequate acknowledgment of the great merits 
of the book, to a statement of the disagree- 
ment in which I find myself placed with its 
general plan, Mr. Roberts aims at setting 
forth the results and general principles which 
the science of epigraphy has reached. This 
point of view is one to which a teacher in an 
English University is almost necessarily 
inclined. The necessity of preparing genera- 
tions of pupils for severe and _ testing 
examinations produces a habit of mind and 
a style of lecturing which enunciates the 
doubly distilled and triply refined essence of 
knowledge—food for the mind of the most 
highly concentrated nourishment in the most 
easily digested form, containing precisely 
what is useful without any refuse of unne- 
cessary detail. But in the concrete world 
of actuality truth is not thus presented to 
the inquirer. Brilliant as such lectures 
often are, it is perhaps open to question 
whether a simpler and more natural style 
would not be healthier both for pupil and 
lecturer. The perfection of such a lecture 
is that nothing should be given which is not 
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to be remembered, and that everything in it 
should deserve to be retained by the hearer 
in ready memory, whereas a simpler style of 
lecturing would set forth a great deal that 
is not intended to be held in memory ready 
for instant service. Mr. Roberts carries 
something of this method into epigraphy ; he 
would place before students its results in 
definite clear principles, and unluckily he 
has in this volume selected the branch of 
epigraphy in which results of the kind he 
seeks are as yet conspicuously wanting. 
The known data are as yet insufficient to 
form the foundation for a scientific history 
of the Greek alphabet; we must for some 
time yet be content with an empirical 
account, and continue to observe and to 
catalogue, until a wider array of details 
shall justify scientific generalizations. We 
watch the progress of discovery with the 
intense interest imparted by the belief that 
any day some new observation may give us 
the clue to guide us through the labyrinthine 
varieties of the Greek alphabet, and make 
clear their relations to each other. But 
Mr. Roberts’s business is to set forth prin- 
ciples, and principles he must have. Not 
finding anything but empirical facts of par- 
tial agreement, he sets forth these empirical 
facts as general principles, and reasons from 
them. 

To begin with, some classification of the 
Greek alphabets must be adopted. Mr. 
Roberts follows Kirchhoff, and in so doing 
he is certainly right. Kirchhoff’s classifica- 
tion is the most widely known, and the 
most commonly followed; a writer who at 
present sets forth epigraphic results must 
work on the lines traced by him. But Mr. 
Roberts goes further than this; he believes 
that the classification which he has adopted 
is the natural one, corresponding to the 
historical development of the early Greek 
alphabet. In section 3 he says, ‘it will 
be sought in the course of the investigation 
to establish the following facts:’ then 
follows a dogmatic summary of Kirchhoff’s 
classification. He goes further still : through 
a great part of the book he speaks as if in 
this preliminary statement he had set forth 
principles, and he reasons from them as if 
they were general truths. Kirchhoff him- 
self does not make this confusion ; he speaks 
of his classification as empirical observation, 
insufficient as yet to justify any general 
statements with regard to the early history, 
origin, and diffusion of the alphabet in 
Greece. He appears to incline towards the 
theory that the Greek alphabet either 
originated independently, or at least was 


developed independently in two different 
centres. This may hereafter be found true, 
but at present it is mere hypothesis; and 
Kirchhoff claims to have stated his study of 
the alphabet without committing himself or 
his readers to any hypothesis whatever—in 
short, to make a mere arrangement accord- 
ing to superficial appearance, without as- 
suming that this arrangement corresponds 
to the facts of historical development. It is 
indeed true that he is not in fact so impar- 
tial as he claims to have been. He strains 
and even outrages appearances. in order to 
force all alphabets into one or other of his 
two classes. He has taken a principle of 
division which suits the great majority of 
known alphabets, but which, in my humble 
opinion, fails in the remainder ; the outlying 
alphabets belong to neither of his classes, 
and can only be placed in one or other by 
violence. But while Kirchhoff himself at 
least attempts to be impartial and does not 
claim to state principles, Mr. Roberts goes 
far beyond him in advocating his views. 
Independent criticism, clear statement of 
merits and acknowledgment of inadequacies 
in the views which he states, appear to me to 
be absent from Mr. Roberts’s book, and this 
renders him often a dangerous guide to a 
young student. 

The disadvantage of adopting Kirchhoff’s 
classification of the Greek alphabets becomes 
apparent when Mr. Roberts begins to dis- 
cuss the half-hellenic alphabets of Asia 
Minor. Having bound himself to fit all 
alphabets into one or other of the two 
classes, eastern or western, Mr. Roberts 
puts only the Procrustean question about 
each of the Anatolian alphabets, ‘whether 
it was an alphabet of the eastern or of the 
western type which furnished the pattern,’ 
and the crucial symbols in Asia Minor must 
be interpreted in accordance with one type 
or the other: no third interpretation is 
admissible. How utterly inadequate this 
method of treating the alphabets of unin- 
telligible languages is, becomes plain in the 
case of Lycian to any one who looks over 
Deecke’s series of articles in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitr., 1886-7. As to the Phrygian alphabet 
I hope soon to have something more to say. 
As to Pamphylian, I may here add a few 
words, though I had thought that the ques- 
tion was finally set at rest, until Mr. Roberts’s 
book showed me that in some Cambridge 
circles Bergk’s ideas are still accepted as 
gospel, and that no English proof to the 
contrary can be even weighed against them. 
The first work which I ever ventured to 
publish was a proof that the Pamphylian 
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symbols w and ¥ or yy meant respectively 
digamma (i.e. w) and a palatal sibilant 
(J. H. S., 1880). The attempt is dismissed 
by Mr. Roberts in a footnote. ‘Ramsay 
attempted to explain the symbol (W) as 
representing, in some words at least, a w- 


sound.’ Bergk’s view that w is sigma, and 
us or ¥ is psi, is unhesitatingly adopted in 
the text. A comparison of the words that 
occur is sufticient to show where the truth 
lies. 


BERGK. RAMSAY. 


WANA"HAS TIPEIIAS. Savdwas Mpelias Favdooas Tpe[y]ias. 
with two different 
symbols for 3. 
adj. from SéAovor. 
AZWPYMAAIAN aoFpuparlay. 
&e. 


My interpretation gives actual or possible 
Greek words in a Greek inscription, Bergk’s 
interpretation gives impossibilities, 

But why does Mr. Roberts omit to men- 
tion, merely as a matter of bibliography, 
that the view which he rejects was proposed 
separately and independently by Deecke, 
and has been unhesitatingly adopted by 
Roehl, in the Jnscriptt, Antiquiss. praet. Att. 
in Attica repertas, and by Bezzenberger in 
the Sammlung griech. Dialekt-Inschriften? 
Indeed, so far as I know, not a single 
German philologist, who has treated the 
Pamphylian dialect, in recent years, has 
even expressed doubt on the subject. Mr. 
Roberts himself seems to be a little 
inconsistent. On p. 177 he adopts part 
of my theory, that rm at Halicarnassus and 


Mesembria was the palatal sibilant, and 
says that ‘the Pamphylian alphabet may be 
cited as additional evidence of a special 
sign for a sibilant in the S.W. district of 
Asia Minor (§ 123)’: but turning to pp. 
272, 317, we find that the sibilant he means 
is not tp or Y, which on my theory are 
merely modifications of m, but y, which 
according to Bergk is a badly written 
sigma. 

Apart from this want of independent 
tone and suggestive treatment, I can only 
praise the book for its general knowledge 
and accuracy. A few of the imperfections 
in detail, which I have noted, may be here 
mentioned. We find on p. 59, no. 24, a 
copy of a well-known fragment of a fifth 


century Olympian inscription in Ionic 
dialect recording a long series of victories 
in Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean games. 
Mr. Roberts follows the restoration of Treu 
and Roehl, who suppose that Theagenes of 
Thasos was the athlete whose victories are 
recorded ; the difficulties of this interpreta- 
tion, which are observed by Treu himself, 
are not mentioned by Mr. Roberts. Every- 
thing that we know about Thasos shows 
that the Thasians used their own peculiar 
alphabet until the general reception of the 
Ionic alphabet. In this Olympian inscrip- 
tion we find an early form of the Ionic 
alphabet, older than the form which that 
alphabet had assumed before its general 
reception over Greece. Other difficulties 
also suggest themselves to the scrutinizing 
critic. Just a month or two before Mr, 
Roberts’s book appeared,’ M. Foucart pub- 
lished in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique, 1887, p. 289, a discussion of the 
same inscription, in which he stated con- 
clusively the reasons against Treu’s restora- 
tion, and showed that the victor in question 
is probably Dorieug, son of Diagoras, of 
Rhodes. The uncontested (dxovwre) Pythian 
victory, mentioned by Pausanias as gained 
by Dorieus, and recorded on the stone, is 
strong evidence in favour of this restoration. 
What we might have hoped for from Mr. 
Roberts is, not indeed the restoration, for 
such lucky thoughts are not common and 

1 Too late to be of use for Mr. Roberts’s work : yet 


in his preface he mentions still more recent papers 
without noticing this one. 
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must not be demanded, but an independent 
weighing and statement of the difficulties in 
the restoration proposed by others ; this is 
of the first importance in a writer who would 
place epigraphic results fairly and dispas- 
sionately before students. This free and 
masterly point of view never appears to me 
to be occupied by Mr. Roberts. 

On p. 192, no. 164, Mr. Roberts says of a 
small inscribed vase found in Rhodes, ‘as 
both the alphabet and the dialect of this 
inscription are Ionic, it is probable that the 
vessel came to Rhodes in the way of com- 
merce.’ But there is every probability that 
the Ionic alphabet and dialect were used in 
the fifth century in Rhodes as in the Doric 
colonies on the mainland (see Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, 1887, p. 292), and 
the inference is therefore unjustifiable. 

On p. 234 and p. 346 no reference is made 
to E. Curtius’s interesting discussion of the 
historical aspect of the famous Naupactian 
inscription, Hermes X., p. 237. 

On p. 126-7, under ‘Sicyon,’ no reference 
is made to the small class of inscribed 
Sicyonian vases, which (once assigned to a 
Corinthian fabric) are now referred to 
Sicyonian potteries on account of the symbol 
for epsilon, X. 

On p. 5 Mr. Roberts lays down that the 
most ancient Greek inscriptions were written 
right to left; ‘then followed a period of 
transition during which the ovorpodydov 
arrangement prevailed,’ and this new me- 
thod, in the sixth century, ‘ prevailed so far 


as to be characteristic.’ In the beginning 
of the fifth century ‘as a natural consequence 
of’ the former change, there ensued ‘the 
complete adoption of the left to right direc- 
tion.’ This account is very superficial ; it 
is almost ludicrous to say that the Greeks, 
after learning from other races to write 
towards the left, began for some unstated 
reason to write towards the right, and 
resolved to write every second line in the 
new way, keeping the alternate lines in 
the old fashion ; then, after doing this for a 
century, until they were well accustomed to 
it and it had become ‘characteristic,’ they 
resolved to write every line towards the 
right. The truth seems to be that the 
Greeks learned from the Phoenicians to 
write towards the left, and that in Asia 
Minor they became acquainted with the 
boustrophedon method of writing, which was 
there used regularly from a remote period 
in the Syro-Cappadocian or ‘ Hittite’ hiero- 
glyphics. Boustrophedon arrangement is 
found among the earliest Greek inscriptions, 
and is no more characteristic of the sixth 
than of the seventh century, taking the 
proportion between the entire number of 
inscriptions known and those which are 
written Boustrophedon. 

In the index, p. 411, I observe a misprint, 
Men Aziothenos in place of Aziottenos. 
Under ‘ Mesembria,’ a reference should be 
added to p. 272. 


W. M. Ramsay. 


THE DIALECT OF HESIOD AND THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


August Fick, ‘ Hesiods Gedichte in ihrer ur- 
spriinglichen fassung und sprachform wie- 
derhergestellt, mit einem anhange tiber die 
versabzihlung in den homerischen epen.’ 
Gottingen, 1887. 4m. 

‘Die urspriingliche sprachform und fussung 
der hesiodischen Theogonie.’ Bezzenberger’s 
Beitriige zur kunde der indogermanischen 
sprachen, xii. 1. ‘ Die urspriingliche sprach- 
Sorm der homerischen hymnen.’ 1b, ix. pp. 
195-246. 


Proressor Fick, in these writings, has com- 
pleted his reconstruction of the Greek Epic 
poetry by a dissection of the Hesiodic text 
and that of the Homeric hymns, He dates 
the emigration of Hesiod from Cyme, and 
the consequent foundation of the Locri- 


Boeotian school, by the Cimmerian invasion 
of Asia Minor, B.c. 690 (which Sayce, how- 
ever, puts some twenty years later on the 
evidence of the Assyrian records). An 
earlier date is precluded, he thinks, by the 
tradition (for which Philochorus is respon- 
sible) that Stesichorus was the son of Hesiod 
and born in his old age; and likewise by 
the mention, whether direct or indirect, of 
Aetna, Theogon. 860 (where with Schémann 
he reads ’Airvys (as) for didvjs), since the 
mountain can hardly have been known till 
after the foundation of Naxos. The poet 
had quitted Ascra after the unjust award and 
the loss of his patrimony, and settled near 
Naupactus: so Fick infers from Op. 635-9, 
Tyde meaning the place where his father had 
landed, not the place where he afterwards 
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‘settled’ (vacoaro). Here, therefore, not in 
Boeotia, he composed the lays which were 
afterwards enlarged in the Hesiodic school, 
viz. the ‘ Reproof’ addressed to Perses, the 
‘Works,’ and the ‘Song of the Five Ages.’ 
These poems were composed in his native 
Aeolian dialect, which can be restored 
throughout all the genuine portions. The 
Theogony was composed, under Delphian 
auspices, in a dialect closely related to the 
Thessalian and other known | dialects of 
Northern Greece, its special character being 
due to the contact of the amphictyonic tribes 
at Delphi. The poem originally consisted 
of three books. The first treated of the 
primeval powers, probably on the basis of an 
earlier Cyprian Theoguny ; hence it is that 
Aphrodite is established as Urania by the 
side of Uranus, but Chaos (vacant air) is 
substituted for Oceanus (the air-stream) as 
the original parent. The second treated of 
Cronos and his brother Titans; the long 
description of the birth of Zeus was intro- 
duced in honour of Crete, whence the 
Delphian priesthood was founded. The 
subject of the third book was Zeus, his 
victory over the Giants, his marriages and 
offspring. This Theogony was composed 
before the ‘Works,’ as the introductory 
description of Eris in the latter refers by 
way of correction (v. 11, ov« dpa «.7.A.) to 
the former (Zheogon. 225). Two proems were 
subsequently added (in the same dialect), 
the first intended for the ’Epwridea at Thes- 
piae, and accordingly glorifying Helicon and 
the local river Permessus (with the subse- 
quent addition of Hippocrene and Holmeios), 
the other apparently for the ’Apd¢iapaa at 
Oropus ; "EAevOyp, v. 54, denoting the city 
of Eleutheris in that neighbourhood. 

These poems of Hesiod, like the original 
Homeric poems, were transposed into the 
quasi-Ionie or so-called ‘ Epic’ dialect, with 
large additions (including the ‘ Days’) and a 
mass of ‘rubbish’ subsequently thrown in. 
The Ionian editor was, according to Fick’s 
conjecture, Cercops of Miletus. 

Diogenes Laert. ii. 46 says of this poet, 
epidroveixer ‘Howdy which Fick, arguing 
from the context, explains as meaning that 
he professed to embody Hesiod, that is, 
engrafted his own productions on him. The 
two names are also coupled together in 
Athenaeus (xi. p. 503 D) in reference to a 
Hesiodic poem entitled Aiyijos. Again, 
the statement that the Navrdxtia érn (which 
must have originated in Locris, and there- 
fore in the Hesiodie school) were ascribed 
by the majority to a Milesian (Pausan. x. 
38, 11), notwithstanding that the original 


composer was (according to the logographer 
Charon) Carcinus of Naupactus, may be 
explained on the supposition that Cercops 
had revised these as well as the other poems 
of the Locrian (Hesiodic) school. The fact 
that he was the author of an Orphic Theo- 
gony (known as the iepot Adyor) tallies with 
several remarkable indications of mysticism 
in the Ionic additions, eg. the praise of 
the ‘sole-begotten’ (jovvoyerjs) Hecate, the 
curious ceremonial rules, which the Pytha- 
goreans borrowed from the Egyptian priest- 
hood (e.g. Op. 731-2, and 742-3), and the 
word-puzzles (révrofos, dvéareos, &e.). That 
the list of lucky and unlucky days was in- 
spired by the same Egyptian influence is 
implied in the statement of Herodotus 
(ii. 82), even if he does not directly refer to 
‘Hesiod.’ There are direct indications of 
Ionian origin in the strange reference to the 
month Lenaeon (Op. 504), and to the BéBAwos 
otvos, not the wine of Biblis in Thrace, nor 
‘straw’-wine (as Hehn suggests, Kultur- 
pflanzen, p. 492), but the wine of Biblos, a 
district of Naxos which still preserves its 
old name (comp. Mr. Bent’s ‘Cyclades,’ p. 
369). The mention of Amphidamas of Chalcis 
(Op. 655) belongs to another Ionic section 
and therefore, of course, gives no clue to the 
date of the real Hesiod. 

It is recognised by all modern commen- 
tators that the Hesiodic text has been 
extensively worked over and corrupted. 
Fick’s division, however, is mainly based on 
the number and metrical value of the Jonic 
forms, the genuine portions being those 
which he has found it possible to retrans- 
late, with occasional alterations and excisions, 
for which he accounts in all cases. The 
lonic residuum includes, besides the ‘ Days’ 
and many shorter passages, the list of rivers 
(Theogom. 338-45), which can hardly be 
older than Hecataeus, the hymn to Hecate 
(ib. 411-52), and the description of Hades 
(tb. 720-815), which implies the later idea of 
a division of tyai after the dethronement of 
Cronos. Op. 564-618 is a short farmer’s 
calendar, separately composed; 504-63 is 
manifestly Ionic in its elaborate description, 
and replete with lonic forms. 

The Ionisms consist of the numerous 
words in which the digamma is neglected, 
the Ionic use of és, éow, av for xe, éws for 
aiws, éyv (which, in the Theogony, 
cannot ex hypothesi be altered to Aeolic éev), 
Ionic contractions (gen. éwy for dwy, accus. 
9 for ea; contracted dative of the eo stem, 
e.g. ope, veda: “AyeAGov, yas for 
yatias, GOdos, &ec.). With these are found 
non-Epic or false forms, e.g. for 
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dywpevos, xpvoea 56 for 
ddpara, gas for els, yévto (for éyévero), 
and misuse of words, e.g. dpOcros of a person, 
yAavky for ‘the sea,’ meaning merely 
‘terrible.’ Another evidence is the dative 
plural ow and ats for owr(v) and aviv), 
péy’ These forms, though 
very old in the Dorian (and Cyprian), were 
strange to the Aeolian, and did not belong 
to the older Ionian dialect. Where they 
occur in the genuine portions, they are 
alterable ; e.g. Op. 167 for rots may be 
substituted the Aeolic accusative trois (gov- 
erned by xarévacce), which the Jonic reviser 
would misunderstand. On the other hand, 
we can explain from the Delphian dialect 
trois pev—rtois de, Theogon. 538, 40, in the 
sense which the context requires, viz. ‘on 
the one side’—‘on the other side’; for in 
Delphic inscriptions ofs frequently occurs 
with the meaning ‘whither’ (e.g. ois xa 
Gedy), an interpretation which the other 
reading 76 pev—ro Hé will not bear. Instead 
of rejecting v. 638, as he formerly did 
(Bezzenb xii. p. 34), Fick now explains 
ovderépors Similarly as an adverb (‘to neither 
side’). His hypothesis, of course, excludes 
forms exclusively Aeolic from the Theogony, 
e.g. the infinitive -weva. But these are 
removable, e.g. by reading v. 306 prynpev 
évi, and v. 480 nev tpadey 70° aritadAnv 
(compare ¢dépev for dépew in Delphian in- 
scriptions). The dative plural -eoo. in other 
than eo stems belongs also to the Delphic 
(e.g. mdvrecot trois also Gev= 
Onoav (e.g. karearaber, dueA€yev) ; the shortened 
as representing original avs (zacis, “Apruvis, 
Bovdjis) is inconsistent with Aeolic as, but 
probably belonged with similar forms (es for 
evs, &c.) to the Thessalian dialect, and was 
borrowed by the poet himself in the ‘ Works,’ 
compare vv. 663, 675 with Theogon. 60; 
aceusatives plural and avrés occur in 
Delphian inscriptions. The Delphic word 
dppara (noticed by Plutarch) meaning ‘ties’ 
or ‘tokens of friendship,’ gives the sense 
required in Zheogon. 639, and is restored by 
Fick in place of dppeva, so getting rid of the 
next line with its misplaced allusion to 
‘nectar and ambrosia.’ 

Fick’s reconstruction no longer rests on 
the linguistic evidence obtained by the ex- 
periment of retranslation. He has now 
formulated a second theory which, if verified, 
must certainly go far, as he claims, to estab- 
lish the first—viz. that those portions both of 
the Homeric and Hesiodiec poetry, which his 
analysis indicated as the genuine products 
of the earlier schools, were constructed sym- 
metrically in regularly proportioned sections 
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and (in the case of the oldest poems) sub- 
divided in strophes; while on the other 
hand this systematic arrangement was nearly 
always disturbed or neglected by the Ionian 
translators. The application of this theory 
requires a considerable reduction of the 
‘ Menis,’ and a slight reduction of the other 
Homeric poems as at first reconstructed. 
The arrangement is much more obvious in 
the Hesiodic poetry (where indeed it was 
conjectured by Gruppe), and the analysis of 
the latter could alone have given the clue, 
which Fick now employs so boldly and in- 
geniously. He has not investigated the 
Homeric Hymns from this point of view. 
Gemoll, the last editor, notices the recur- 
rence of short strophes in the Hymn to 
Apollo, and the three successive speeches of 
the god (247 segg.) measure 7 lines each. 
The recurrence of 5-line strophes in the 
Hymn to Aphrodite must be regarded as 
hardly more than accidental, unless the 
text has been largely altered. The ‘ Menis’ 
with its extension, and the first ‘ Nostos’ 
were constructed, according to Fick, on a 
somewhat complex scheme involving two 
units (9, 11), the ‘Oitos’ on a simpler 
system, in which each section merely num- 
bers some multiple of 5 or 10, the ‘Tisis’ 
on a similar principle (10 being here mul- 
tiplied by 11 to form the larger unit), 
the unmutilated portion of the original 
‘Telemachia’ corresponds with the ‘Tisis’ 
in its dimensions, and the second ‘ Nostos’ 
has a definite, though less formal structure. 
The arrangement of the genuine Theogony 
is strictly stichometric ; the three books are 
of equal length and similarly subdivided, 
the unit being (as he now holds) 18. The 
component parts of the ‘Works,’ if the 
Ionic additions are eliminated, disclose the 
same symmetry. The ‘Song of the Five 
Ages’ is exactly half the length of one book 
of the Theogony, viz. 72 lines, which are 
divided in accordance with the five-fold 
partition of the subject and are arranged in 
strophe and antistrophe. The ‘Reproof’ 
likewise measured 72 lines in 9 equal 
strophes. The genuine “Epya consisted of 
the introductory description of the two- 
fold Eris (24 lines in short strophes), 
instructions to farmers in 3 divisions mak- 
ing 72 lines, and instructions to sailors 
in 48 lines; the mode of subdivision as 
well as the total (144) corresponding to 
the division of the Theogony, and going 
to prove so far that both poems were the 
work of Hesiod. The nucleus of the Hesiodic 
poetry—that is, the actual production of 
Hesiod—thus consists of 720 lines (Theo- 
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gony 3 x 144, Reproof 72, Five Ages 72, 
Works 144). The earlier of the subsequent 
additions, in the ‘mixed’ dialect, but still 
retaining a superficial symmetry, amount to 
138 lines. The remainder (the production 
of Cercops) is quite devoid of symmetry and 
likewise of poetical genius. 

In determining the original dialect of the 
principal Homeric Hymns, Fick applies the 
same criteria combined with internal evi- 
dence as to the locality and audience, in 
accordance with his leading doctrine, that 
all the older Epic poetry was composed in a 
native, living dialect. He argues that the 
Hymns (iv. vi. x.) to Aphrodite were designed 
for a Cyprian festival, and probably to serve 
as an introduction to the recitations of the 
Cypria at Salamis, from the frequent refer- 
ence to that city and to Paphos, especially in 
the opening and concluding lines of the 
principal hymn ; from the mention of war- 
chariots (carivac) as still in use (iv. 13, ef. 
Herod. v. 113); and from the praise of the 
Aeneadae, which he interprets as intended 
indirectly for Teucer’s Salamis. He draws 
the same inference from the text, which, he 
maintains, originally preserved the digamma, 
apparent exceptions being due to alteration, 
Kat eiuata, Where xai is a substitute for 
the peculiar Cyprian idé (cf. v. 164). The 
text lends itself to retranslation in the 
Cyprian dialect by a uniform preference for 
open ea, cos, aos (which forms are connected 
in that dialect with the retention of yod, e.g. 
Femija, répxvija, Dissimilar vowels 
(where the text is not corrupt) remain un- 
contracted, while ce, 00, aa, coalesce (e.g. 
dpéovea, but dpqv). The genitives in -ov are 
probably altered from -w, and"Eppew, ’Ayyioew 
from “Eppav, “Ayyicav (a Cyprian and Ar- 
cadian form), as in the Cypria (Kinkel, 9, 4) 
Tavradidav has been changed to Tavradidov: 
the infinitives in -ew represent Cyprian -yv. 
As regards the well-known description of 
the adorning of Aphrodite (iv. 55 seqq.), he 
supposes that the Ionian composer of the 
Homeric lay of Ares and Aphrodite borrowed 
it (Od. viii. 362-6), as it is out of place 
there. Gemoll argues the other way, point- 
ing out rightly that és Iadov (v. 59 of the 
Hymn) must have been copied from the 
Homeric line (363), otherwise it would have 
been év IIlddw; and that the closing of the 
doors (v. 60) is an obvious addition; the 
phrase itself (@ipas éré6nxe is one of 
the Homeric tags, which are very frequent 
in this hymn. Hence he concludes that the 
author of the Hymn must have known the 
Odyssey in its present form. Icannot, how- 
ever, agree with his opinion that the com- 


poser of the Cypria copied his description 
from the same source. The only evidence he 
adduces is that, in the extant fragment, the 
Horae are added to the Charites, and the 
details are much more elaborated. The 
contrary is, I believe, the true inference. 
The minute and rich description in the 
Cypria (the missing portion of which was, 
no doubt, equally elaborate) must have been 
the original, which was poorly abridged by 
the composers both of the Hymn and the 
Lay. 
ha regards the Hymns to Hermes and 
Demeter, Fick holds that they were com- 
posed as they stand in a dialect which 
neglected the digamma. In both Ionic con- 
tractions are found. The name of the god, 
in the former, is declined “Eppjjs, “Eppéw, 
‘Eppjv. But the regular use of the fuller 
forms ovr, yor for os, acs, Shows that this 
hymn belongs to the older Ionian school. 
He maintains that the latter forms, in 
Ionian poetry, are not older than the end of 
the sixth century, though they had pre- 
viously been used by ‘Ionising’ poets, who 
adopted the Ionic dialect for their elegies, 
such as Tyrtaeus and Theognis, to whom 
they were familar in the Doric dialect. He 
accordingly rejects the fragment ascribed to 
the Samian Asios (Kinkel, p. 206) which 
contains and decpors, and alters Geois 
to Océ. in a fragment of Evenus (of Paros) 
wrongly attributed to Theognis (Bergk, 
fr. 490), which in the old Parian writing 
would be liable to be miscopied (@EOI- 
SHENAEIS). On the other hand, the fre- 
quent occurrence of os and as in the Hymn 
to Demeter implies a later date for that 
hymn. Fick conjectures that it was com- 
posed (for the Eleusinian festival) by a 
Parian poet, from the special reference to 
Tambe and to Paros (in the last lines) ; he 
might have noticed, as another indication, 
the Ionic yAyjxwv for BAyywv (v. 209). He 
argues more decidedly for the Ionian author- 
ship of the Hymn to Hermes from its 
general comic tone, resembling that of the 
Homeric lay just mentioned. From the 
scene of the main incident being laid at 
Pylos, he infers that it may have been com- 
posed for the festival of the Clarian Apollo 
at Colophon (a colony of Pylos), being (as he 
thinks) intended in honour of Apollo rather 
than Hermes himself. The occurrence of 
‘Hesiodic’ phrases is not, of course, incon- 
sistent with an Ionian origin from his point 
of view. 

Fick follows the majority of editors in 
dividing the Hymn to Apollo into two dis- 
tinct hymns, the first addressed to the 
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Delian, the second to the Pythian, Apollo. 
He explains the correspondences between 
them on the supposition that the author of 
‘the latter (composed for the Delphian fes- 
tival) borrowed from the composer of the 
Delian hymn (Cynaethus). Now that he 
accepts the traditional date (Ol. 69) for this 
author, abandoning a conjecture which 
placed him a century earlier, he would pre- 
sumably invert that hypothesis, But Gemoll 
is right, I think, in spite of so many au- 
thorities, in refusing to bisect the Hymn. 
All the ancient references are to one hymn. 
The other theory rests only on a very late 
writer (Aristides), who in requoting (as he 
evidently does) from Thucydides (iii. 104) 
refers the lines 169 segg. by mistake to the 
end of the hymn (zpooijov) instead of the 
end of the érawos. To me it appears most 
probable that Cynaethus himself added to 
his Delian hymn some older material bor- 
rowed from Delphi, which he transposed, 
with additions and repetitions, into the same 
dialect for the benefit of his Ionian public. 
Thus it is clear why the digamma can be 
restored in most of the Pythian, but not in 
the Delian section ; end this theory alone, I 
believe, explains the awkwardness which 
marks the conclusion of the first and the 
commencement of the second portion. Such 
a clumsy compilation is just what we might 
expect from the composer who ‘rhapsodised 
the Homeric verse.’ 

Fick’s general theory of an Jonian trans- 
lation of the Epic poetry is certainly 
strengthened by the cumulative evidence 
now collected; and so is his argument in 
favour of the Aeolian dialect as the original 
vehicle of the Homeric poetry, if he has 
succeeded in establishing the Aeolic element 
in the sister (Hesiodic) epic. Few, however, 
will agree with him in ascribing so large a 
performance to one translator, even if he is 
justified in interpreting the statement of 
Hippostratus, which I have just quoted, as 
meaning that Cynaethus ‘rhapsodised’ the 
whole Iliad and Odyssey. The alternative 
view which I have suggested'!—that the 
Ionicising of the Epic poetry resulted from 
its reduction to writing for Ionian readers 
by Ionian experts in that art—seems to be 
confirmed by the discovery that the earlier 
poems (which I hold to have been composed 
memorially) were constructed in regular 
sections and strophes. For such a frame- 
work, far from being a hindrance, would be 
a great, if not indispensable, aid to memorial 

1 See Nos. 2 and 3 of this review: ‘The Aeolic 
element in the Jliad and Odyssey.’ 
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composition, as well as an assistance to the 
singer or reciter, and a partial safeguard 
against alteration. Ht is, I suppose, an 
article of faith in the conservative cultus of 
Homer, that the entire complex of the Iliad 
and Odyssey was held together in the mind 
of one poet by mere powerof memory. But, 
in fact, even such relatively small poems as 
Fick’s analysis supposes could hardly have 
been framed so consistently without some 
such system. On the other hand the revisers 
might well dispense with it, if they availed 
themselves of writing. And without writing 
the amplification and dove-tailing of the 
earlier materials would be totally impossible. 
Our Iliad and Odyssey are strictly books of 
highly artificial construction. 

That the Ionians took the lead in extend- 
ing the use of writing need not be demon- 
strated here. This might be inferred from 
their early and constant intercourse with 
the Phoenicians, which perhaps explains the 
origin of their name (if Brugsch is right in 
deriving it from the Semitic), and likewise 
the fact that their name alone reached the 
Hebrew geographer (Gen. x.), while there is 
no Oriental record of the Achaeans (exclud- 
ing the Akaiusha of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions), or their immediate descendants and 
namesakes the Aeolians (‘AyatoAcis), If 
this be so, it is difficult to believe that the 
Ionicising of Homer was not begun till so 
much other written poetry had appeared, 
and literary prose had been introduced by 
the Ionian philosophers and historians. To 
pass over other arguments, the ‘Epic’ 
dialect must have become the established 
vehicle of written hexameter verse when it 
was adopted for the Delphic oracles. Un- 
fortunately, indeed, the extant oracles, which 
purport to be the oldest, are not genuine, 
eg. that given to Glaucus (Herod. vi. 86), 
which was compiled after the event, partly 
from Hesiod (Op. 282) and partly from 
current proverbs. But it may be reasonably 
assumed that they were uniform in dialect 
with the oldest of the genuine texts which 
we possess. The Greek of the oracles was 
so familiar that they appear never to have 
been translated into local dialects. Hendess 
(Oracula Graeca) rightly considers that the 
two quasi-Doric oracles cited in Herod. iv. 
157, 159, were invented in Cyrene, but 
partly altered in transcription, and that the 
so-called oracle so often quoted, & ¢iAoypy- 
patria Sraprav dAXo is merely a 
Doric proverb. 


G. C. Warr. 
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IWAN MULLER’S HANDBOOK OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. Vow. VIL 


Die Rimischen Alterthiimer: 1. Staats- und 
Rechtsalterthiimer, von Dr. H. ScHILLER. 
2. Kriegsalterthiimer, by the same. 3. 
Privatalterthiimer und Kulturgeschichte, 
von Dr. Moritz Voict. Nordlingen: 
C. H. Beck. 5 Mk. 50. 


Tuts is the seventh half-volume of Dr. Iwan 
Muller’s Handbook of Classical Antiquity, the 
general plan of which will be already known 
to readers of this Review. It will only be 
necessary to point out how far this instal- 
ment supplies the material we look for in a 
manual intended for advanced students. 

Its two divisions (they are practically 
two, as the military antiquities are inserted 
rather as an appendix to the first part) are 
handled very differently ; each has great 
merit, but no attempt whatever has been 
made by the editor to enforce any kind of 
uniformity of treatment. Even the German 
of the two is as unlike as can well be in two 
German writers: Dr. Schiller’s part being 
clear and readable, Dr. Voigt’s awkward, 
tangled, and in every way embarrassing to 
the foreign reader. 

The chief merits of Dr. Schiller’s work 
are, first, that it presents in a compendious 
form the main results of Mommsen’s Staats- 
recht, following closely his method of dealing 
with the constitution, and rarely dissenting 
from his conclusions even in detail ; only 
now and then are Herzog or Hirschfeld pre- 
ferred to the great master, as, e.g., in the 
interpretation of the Lew de imperio Ves- 
pasiani as bearing on the tribunicia potestas 
of the early principes. Unluckily the volume 
was published before the appearance of 
Mommsen’s volume on the ‘ Biirgerschaft,’ 
and will doubtless have to be re-edited in 
order to cover the results of that work 
together with the forthcoming one on the 
Senate. Secondly, Dr. Schiller has conferred 
a great boon on the student by prefixing to 
his work a concise and extremely lucid 
survey of the history of research in this 
department of antiquity, in which the posi- 
tion and method of Mommsen is well ex- 
plained ; and beside this, at the end of each 
section wiil be found a tolerably complete 
bibliography of the subject, including both 
French and Italian works, and ‘rari in gurgite 
vasto,’ here and there an English name. 
But no English writer on Roman law is 
quoted, either here or by Dr. Voigt; Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson’s articles are- unknown, 


und so is Prof. Nettleship’s contribution to 
the history of ‘jus gentium,’ which Mommsen 
incorporated in his last-published volume. 
The Journal of Philology seems to be known 
only through Bursian’s Jahresbericht, the 
editors of which, by the way, never appear 
to have read the articles in it, which they 
notice by title only. It is, however, both 
surprising and refreshing to find mention of 
an article on Roman fortifications in Britain 
by so great an antiquary as Mr. G. T. Clark. 

On the whole, both in respect of biblio- 
graphy and in presentation of the subject, 
Dr. Scehiller’s work is likely to be very 
useful, though it contains little or nothing 
that is new. Dr. Voigt’s contribution is of 
a very different kind. It was doubtless a 
wise thought to entrust to so eminent an 
authority on Roman law the treatment of 
the private life and culture of the Roman 
people, seeing that the one great legacy 
which that people left to posterity was a 
legal system which did not owe its develop- 
ment to any one great legal mind, but arose 
spontaneously out of the genius of the Roman 
character for order and government, first in 
the family, then in the state. To under- 
stand how this legacy came to be left us, it 
is absolutely necessary to know the Roman 
in his every-day life within the family, in 
his habits of thought, in his domestic as well 
as in his public economy. Marquardt’s 
admirable later volumes summed up for us 
what had been done earlier by himself, 
W. A. Becker, and others, but without 
directing the reader’s attention to the cha- 
racter and spirit which is implied in this 
side of Roman life, and which is really the 
true key to the undying influence of Roman 
civilisation, This need has been supplied by 
Dr. Voigt, and in spite of its unattractive 
style, his work is eminently worth a most 
attentive reading. It falls into three parts, 
corresponding to the periods of the Monarchy 
and early Republic, the late Republic—the 
age of Hellenistic influence—and the Empire 
to Diocletian. Each period is appropriately 
divided into sections; but here all resem- 
blance to a ‘Handbook’ ceases, As a work 
of reference it will be almost useless, owing 
to the cumbrousness of paragraph and sen- 
tence alike ; even the references are given 
in a method which in a manual is both pro- 
voking and bewildering. Here is an example : 
‘an Kleidungsstiicken nicht weniger als 
siebzehn den Griechen entlehnte (§ 23 a.6. 
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w. 00. pp. xx. zz. yy. ec. ll. 13, 22. 26. 28. 
40. 

In spite of such drawbacks as are indi- 
cated by this appalling parenthesis, the 
genuine student of Roman civilisation will 
find his view sensibly widened and his 
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insight sharpened by this attempt by the 
author of the Jus naturale to trace the 
development and decay of the Roman genius. 
But he must not expect to be able to use it 
as a handbook. 

W. W. Fow er. 


THE EARLY ITALIAN DECLENSION. 


(Continued from page 132.) 


O-STEMS : 

Sine. Nom. -ds masc., -6m neut, (nom. and 
ace.) (Celt. -ds, dm). IO-Stems encroach on 
the I-Declension. 

In Old Latin Inscriptions -os, -om are regu- 
larly found till the end of the first Punic 
War, when they are supplanted by -us and 
-um, although after w the old spelling con- 
tinues till Quintilian’s time, e.g. servos, mor- 
twos. On early inscriptions we often find -o for 
-om, ¢.g. pocolo (= poculum) C.J.Z. 1 45, and 
sometimes for -os, e.g. Fouwrio (= Furius) 
C.1.L. 1 63. The faint sound of the final -m 
(in the acc. and elsewhere) shows itself in 
Elision in Latin Poetry of all ages, whereas 
the dropping of final -s is found only in the 
earlier poetry, and in Cicero’s time was re- 
garded as ‘ subrusticum ’ (Cic. Orat. 48, 161). 
The Old Latin damnas (= damnatus) in the 
legal phrase dare damnas esto has suffered 
syncope of 0, while in RO-Stems commonly, 
and in one LO-Stem, the final -os is dropped 
altogether, eg. ager, caper, famul. So with 
final -wm in nihil(wm), non (earlier noenum), 
1O-Stems appear on inscriptions either with 
the ending -tos (e.g. Manios onthe Praenestine 
fibula) later-‘us, or with -s (from an earlier 
*4es) e.g. Clodis, C.I.L. 856, Caecilis 842. 
The latter form sometimes loses the final -s, 
eg. Claudi, Valeri, Minuci on the S. C. de 
Bacchanalibus. Similarly we have alis for 
alius in Catullus 66, 28 and on inscriptions. 

In Oscan the mase.O-Stems regularly suffer 
syncope, e.g. horz (= hortus) Zv. 87 B, Bantins 
(= Bantinus) 231. In famel (quoted as Oscan 
by Paulus Diac. p. 87) the final syllable has 
been entirely dropped. Neuter O-Stems re- 
tain -om, eg. sakaraklom (=* sacraculum, 
sacellum) 136, terom (=territorium) 136, 
dunum (=donum) 107. 

Mase. IO-Stems have -iés, e.g. Hosidiis 83, 
Viinikits 143, Aadirtis 161, or -is, e.g. Ohtavis 
(=Octavius) 83, Sedis 247; neuters have 
probably -im, but the single instance medicim 
(=magisterium !) 231 is a doubtful one. 


Umbrian goes as far, or rather farther, in 
the same direction. Masc. O-Stems: e.g. katel 
(=catulus), Tab. Ig. II A 43, ager Inscr. 1, 
pihaz (=piatus) Tab. Ig. I B 7, Lhkuvins (= 
Iguvinus) Inser. 7: Neut.O-Stems: e.g. esonom 
(=divinum), esono (with loss of -m) Tab. Ig. 
Mase. IO0-Stems: Atiersir (=* Attiedius) 
VIL B 3, Trutitis (=Truttidius) Inser. 3: 
Neut. I10-Stems : e.g. tertim (=tertium) VI 
B 64, terti (with loss of -m) II A 28. 

In Faliscan -os appears as -o, the final -s 
having been dropped, e.g. Maxzomo (= Maxi- 
mus) Zv. 60, Zito 64, 76; -ios, as -to, eg. 
Cauio Uetulio 75, Uoltilio 76 ; -om as ~wm or 
-u, e.g. vootum 70, sacru 70. 

Soin Vestine, Vetio (=Vettius) Zv. 11, 
duno (=donum) 11; in Marsic, Cumnios 
(=Cominius) 43, and on the same inscr. 
Pacuies (= Pacuvius), unless this be a gen., 
pesco (nom.? sg. neut. = sacrificium) 39, 
dunom (=donum) 43; in Sabine, dunom 10, 
and perhaps hiretum (chosen t) 10; in Pelig- 
nian, faber 14, Arghillus 25, Anaes (= 
Annaeus) 14, Obelies 19, Ofturies 19, Helevis 
Rustix (=Helvius Rusticus) 15, 17, wus 
pritrom-e (=in venturum annum 1), (hanustu 
13 and pracim-e 13 are doubtful) ; in Marru- 
cine, Alies (= Allius) 9; in Volscian, pihom 
(=pium) 47, statom (=statum) 47, esaristroim 
( = sacrificium 1) 47. 

Gen, (1) -eis, (2) -%. (Celtic -2). 

The first of these is the Oscan and Umbrian 
suffix, for O-Stems, as well as for (Consonant- 
and) I-Stems, the second the Latin and 
Faliscan. 

(1) Thus in Oscan we have, e.g. Lov/reis 
(= Liberi) 82, sakarakleis (= *sacraculi, 
sacelli) 136, while 10-Stems take -ies, e.g. 
Luveies Cnaiviies sum (= Lucii Gnaei sum) 
135. In Umbrian we get -es, by Rhotacism 
-er, and, with loss of final -s, -e, e.g. katles 
Tab. Ig. IL A 22, popler VI A 19, agre V BOY, 
and similarly for 10-Stems, eg. Marties, 
Martier, Fisier, Fisie Tab. Ig. 

(2) In Latin -% is the earliest form of the 
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suffix, e.g. Saeturni pocolom C.IL. 1 48, 
although from the time of Lucilius till the 
end of the Republic it appears on inscriptions 
as -et, e.g. populi Romanei on the Lex Agraria, 
111 B.c., which should probably be regarded 
as a temporary way of spelling the long -% 
sound. Lucilius himself, in accordance with 
the tradition of the Latin language, recom- 
mended -% for the gen. sing. and -ec for the 
nom. pl. 

iam ‘puerei venere’ e postremum facito 

atque i, 
ut puerei plures fiant, i si faci’ solum, 
‘pupilli, pueri, Lucili,’ hoe uniu’ fiet (IX 
317 sqq. Lachm.) 

10-Stems too, had the gen. in -i from the 
earliest times, -i¢ came into fashion in the 
early Empire. Priscian however quotes alis 
as the contracted gen. of alius (XV 77 K). 

In Faliscan we have -o7 in the one instance 
of the gen. of an O-Stem, Zextot (=Sexti) on 
a rude inser. ona tile, Zv. 73. 1O-Stems have 
-i, e.g. Acarcelini 62, Caui, 49. (The absence 
of final -s in Anniiet (= Annii) on a recently 
found Oscan inser. (Rhein. Mus. 1888) is 
probably a mere error of writing.) 

Dar. (1)-d¢ (2)-6. (Celt. -a [7.e. long close O. 

(1) is the earliest Latin suffix. It is found 
on the oldest inser. that we have, the recently 
found Praenestine fibula, probably of the 
sixth century B.c. Manios med Fhe—Fhaked 
(=fecit) Numasioi, perhaps on the Dvenos 
inser. of the fifth century A.U.C. Duenot 
(= Bono), and is said by Marius Victorinus, 
XI. 17 K., to have been the form used in 
old Latin, eg. populoi Romanot. Oscan re- 
tains the diphthong both in O- and IO-Stems, 
e.g. Hereklot (= Hercules, an O-Stem) Ker 
rtiot (=* Cerrio) Zv. 87 A, Maiiot Vestiri 
kitot (= *Maio Vestricio) 136, but in Umbrian 
the suffix appears in the form of -e in 
O-Stems, e.g. pople Tab. Ig. while I0-Stems 
have -te, -ei, -e, eg. Sansie, Sansii, 
Fisei, Sansi, Sase Tab. Ig. 

(2) is the normal Latin suffix both in O- 
and {0-Stems, e.g. Lebro (= Libero) 1. 
174. We find it also in Vestine, Herclo 
Lovio Zy. 11. 

Acc, (Celt. -om [-on]) 

So in old Latin inscriptions, sometimes 
with loss of -m, e.g. oino (=unum), optwmo 
on the Scipio Epitaph, till the end of tne 
First Punic War, then -wm, except after -w, 
e.g. servom. IO-Stems have -iom, later -iwm, 
and also -im (see above under Nom. Neut.) 
So in Oscan, dolom mallom, dolum mallom Zv. 
231, az hortom (=ad hortum) 87 A, and per- 
haps limo (hunger, Gk. Aids) on a plebeian 
inscr. 129; and in Umbrian, eg. poplom, 


poplo Tab. Ig. Of IO-Stems in Osean, Pakim 
Kluvatiiom appears as the ace. of Pakis Kluva- 
tiis (= Pacius Cluatius) on the plebeian inscr. 
129 ; in Umbrian we have -im, -i, -e7, -e, e.g. 
Fisim, Fisi, Fisei, Grabove Tab. Ig. 

Voc. -é (Celt. -e). No instances except in 
Latin and Umbrian. O-Stems in Latin, e.g. 
domine (but deus), puer (puere Plaut. e.g. 
Most. 947.) ; 10-Stems take -7, e.g. fili (file, 
Liv. Andron.), Valeri; (but adjs. -ie, eg. 
Laertie, egregie). In Umbrian, O-Stems, e.g. 
Tefre: 1O-Stems, ¢.g. Fisovie, Martie, Sansie, 
Sage, (di, dei = Lat. deus. voc.) 

ABL. (1) -dd (1(2) -éd, as adverbial suffix. ] 

(1) So in early Latin inscriptions, e.g. 
Gnaivod (=Gnaeo), Ep, Seip. oguoltod (= 
occulto) 8. C. de Bacch., till the time of Plau- 
tus, when the final -d was lost. So in Oscan, 
e.g. tristaamentud (=testamento) Zv. 143, 
op eisod sakaraklod (apud illud sacellum -abl.) 
136. In Umbrian, Old and Late, -w, e.g. 
poplu Tab. Ig., rarely -o, e.g. somo (= summo) 
ib, VI A 10. In Volscian we have only the 
doubtful instances vinu Zv. 47, toticw 
covehriu 47, 

(2) For the adverbial suffix we have in 
Old Latin -ed e.g. fucilumed (= facillime) on 
the 8. C. de Bacch., then (with loss of -d), 
in Osean, probably amprufid (= improbe) 
Zv. 231, (the ¢ indicating original long @) ; 
in Umbrian -e, e.g. rehte (=recte) Tab. Ig. 
V A 23, and probably prufe (= probe) 7d. ; 
in Falisean, rected Zv. 70. 

Loc. (Celt. -o¢ or -% [2 

In Latin first -é, then -i, e.g. diequinte and 
diequintit. 1O-Stems do not contract, e.g. 
Sunit Ter. Hun. 519; in Oscan -ei, eg. 
alttret potereipid akenet (=alteri utrique 
agonii, at every alternate sacrifice) Zv. 87 A, 
tevet (=terrae, neut. O-Stem) 136, Ladinei, 
in Roman letters, on a coin of Larinum 128 
B, (hortin in 87 A seems to bea loc. with the 
prep. en, = Lat. in, added to it, ekik 93 
probably =hic); in Umbrian -e, eg. destre 
onse (=in dextro umero) Tab. lg. VI B 50, 
and with JO-Stems -ie uncontracted, e.g. 
Fisie, Tab. Ig. ; in Faliscan hei cupat (= hie 
cubat) Zv. 61. 

Instr. Some make Latin modo éc., proxime 
dc. relics of the Instrumental Case. 

Piurat Nom. (1) -ds (2) (3) -ets (Celt. 
-ot or Neut. (nom. and ace.) (Celt. 
My) The first ending is the one used both 
for O- and 10-Stems in Oscan, e.g. bivos (= 
vivi) Zv. 129, degetasios 137, potorospid 
ligat{ os] (= utrique legati) 136. In Umbrian 
we have -ws (never with the o vowel, so pro- 
bably original O), which becomes -w by losing 
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the final s, and in Late Umbrian by Rhota- 
cism -ur, ¢.g. prinuvatus, prinuvatu, prinvatur, 
Atiiediur Tab. Ig. In Pelignian perhaps -us, 
though the only instance is a doubtful one, 
aticus (=* actici) Zv. 33. 

(2) The second must have been the pre- 
decessor of the oldest extant Latin form -oe 
which we get in pilumnoe poploe (* pilumni 
populi) from the Carmen Saliare, and in an 
old word mentioned by Paulus Diac., Hescem- 
noe (leg. Fesceninoe): qui depellere fascinum 
credebantur. In early inscriptions we get -e, 
e.g. ploirume (=plurimi) Ep. Scip., and more 
often -ei, ¢g. oinvorsei 8. C. de Bacch., and 
this latter is the spelling recommended by 
Lucilius (see under Gey. SinG.), though it in 
time yielded to ~~. IO-Stems suffered con- 
traction usually in the older language, e.g. 
Jfetlet C.I.L. 11275 but not in classical Latin, 
e.g. filii. 

(3) On inscriptions as old as those with 
-et and -e are the forms (similar to those 
of the I-Stems) -es and -eis, e.g. duomvires 
ULL. 1 1149, Vituries (but also Veitwris) 
199, leibereis 1553, Vertuleteis 1175; later 
-is, e.g. hisce oculis, Plaut. Mil. 374. (We 
have ques (indef.) and quei (rel.) on the 8. C. 
de Bacch. : seiques esent quei &c.) 

Neuter pl. in -@ appears in Plautus and 
elsewhere, although in classical Latin the a 
is short. The long vowel is indicated by the 
Umbrian forms -a, -0, (see under Nom. Sine. 


of A-Stems), e.g. veskla (=vascula), salva, 
arvia, arvio Tab. Ig., and by the Oscan -o, 
although we cannot be quite certain that 
this is the Oscan suifix, for none of the exam- 
ples are quite free from doubt : ioc comono 
(=ea comitia) Zv. 231, pat teremennio. . 
profto-set (=quae termina (!) probata sunt) 
136, [where pai shows a for o]. 

Gen. (1) -dm (2) -dzom (by analogy of 
A-Stems) (Celt. -dm [-dn]) 

(1) In Oscan the 6, by a common usage of 
the language, often appears as @, e.g. on coins 
Freternum Zv. 257, Alafaternum 272, Mapep- 
twovp 278 (but Aovxavoz 276). On the Nola 
luscription we have Vovlanom and Abellanom 
136. IO-Stems have -im, e.g. on coins Aiser- 
nim 259, Safinim 280, or remain uncontracted 
e.g. Kluvatiiwm 110. In Umbrian the final 
-m has disappeared, e.g. Atiersio Tab. Ig. VII 
B 2. In Volscian we have Velestrom Zv. 47, 
and in Pelignian cerfum 13. 

In Latin the earliest suffix is -om, often 
with loss of -m, e.g. on old coins, Romanom 
C.IL. 11, Romano 13 ; from the end of the 
First Punic War -wm, e.g. Veituriwm 199, 
except after w, e.g. divom. 

(2) The suffix however which finally gained 
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supremacy in Latin appears in the form 
-orom in olorom (=illorum) on the archaistic 
inser. of the Columna Rostrata (probably 
written in the Early Empire), and with loss 
of m in duonoro on the Scipio Epitaph, while 
in classical Latin it appears as -drum. Cicero 
however, as he tells us himself (Orat. 44, 
155) continued to use the old forms dewm, 
Jabrum, duomvirum, sestertium, nummum, 
and the like. 

Dat. Ast. Loc. Instr. (1) (2) -os (2) 
(3) -obus (2) (Celt. -obis) 

(1) is an Instrumental Suffix. In Latin 
the oldest extant form is -ves in two Old Latin 
words quoted by Festus 19, 205, oloes (= 
illis), privicloes (MS. priviclio es): privis id 
est singulis. On early inscriptions we have 
-eis e.g. inviteis C.I.L. 1199, facteis Ep. Scip. 
rarely -es, e.g. Cavaturines on the same inscr., 
and in classical Latin -is, e.g. invitis. IO- 
Stems may contract, eg. municipis and 
municipiis. 

In Oscan the diphthong is retained, e.g. 
Kerriiois Zv. 87 A, Novlanots 136; while in 
Umbrian the suffix is -es (later -ds, -er, -ir, 
cir) or, with loss of -s, -e, eg. veres (= 
foribus, a masc, O-Stem), veris, alfer ( = albis), 
alfir, verir, vereir, snate Tab. Ig., 1O-Stems 
showing -ies, -ier, -ietr, -t, -e8, -is, 
Vehiies (= Veiis), Vehier, Vehieir, Klaverniie, 
Claverni, arves, arvis, Atiersir Tab. Ig. 

Pelignian keeps the diphthong intact, e.g. 
empratois (=imperatis) Zv. 13, solois (= 
omnibus) 14, zoviois puclois 34, swois cnatois 
(=suis gnatis) 35.  Volscian, like Latin, 
shows -is in vesclis (=vasculis) 47. 

(2) In Marrucine we seem to have esos (= 
diis) 8, and perhaps in Marsic esos 39, but 
neither instance is a certain dative. Latin 
deivos on the Dvenos Inser. (beginning of 
fifth century A.U.C.) is also not quite free 
from doubt. 

(3) The termination -obus only appears in 
the Latin dudbus, ambdbus, where the 6 may 
be due to the long vowel of the nom. (dual) 
duo, ambé. 

Acc. -ons (Celt. -dss [t] [This might repre- 
sent an earlier -ons. }) 

The nasal is not found in any instance, 
(Umbrian abrons VII A 43 is doubtful), but 
is indicated by the form of the suffix in the 
different dialects (ef. Acc. Pu. of A-Stems.) : 
in Latin -ds, e.g. divos, pueros, filios ; in Oscan 
-08s, e.g. fethoss (walls ef, Gk. retyos) Zv. 136 ; 
in Umbrian -o/, and, with loss of final -/, -o, 
and -u, e.g. abrof (=apros) Tab. Ig. VII A 3, 
Treblano VI B 47, toru (=tauros) VI B 43, 
Jjiiu VIB 3. The only other Italian dialect 
of whose ace, pl. we get an instance is the 
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Pelignian, pros (=* paros, paucos) 14, where 
the Latin form of the suffix appears. 
Voc. -same as Nom. (Celt. same as Acc.) 
In Latin, e.g. divi, pueri, filit ; in Umbrian 


e.g. Ikuvinus, Ikuvinu, Iiovinur (never with 


the o vowel) Tab. Ig. 


Watiace M. Linpsay. 


(To be continued.) 


Die Wolken des Aristophanes ERKLART VON 
W.S. Teurret. Zweite Auflage, bearbeitet von 
Orro KAEHLER. Leipzig. B. G. Teubner. 1887. 
2 Mk. 70. 


Just twenty years have elapsed between the publica- 
tion of the first and second edition of this book. 
Twenty years is a long while in an era prolific in 
criticism ; and the task of bringing this edition up to 
date has extended it from pp. 184 to 221. But 
Kaehler never forgets that his duty has been to pre- 
are a new edition, not to write a new book ; though 
ne has subjected it to a careful and conscientious re- 
vision. He neatly describes his editorial work as 
similar to the change between the earlier and later 
editions of the original play, described in the sixth 
in these words: rabréy TG 
dieoxevaora . . . . mapa 
may pépos yeyernuern 7 SidpOwors. Ta pty yap mepinpn- 
Tot, Ta Kal In 
the various sections of the Introduction may be 
noticed the full and satisfactory additions to the 
bibliography of Aristophanes ; and a largely increased 
list of books and articles of critical research on the 
text, scholia, grammar, and especially on the stage- 
arrangements of the plays and particular disposition 
of the parts. Herr Kaehler avails himself largely of 
the studies of A. Miiller (Lehrbuch der qriech. Biihnen- 
altertiimer. Freib. 1886) and Zieliniski (die Glie- 
derung der altatt. Kom. Leipzig. 1885). 

The changes in the commentary are not serious, 
although the editor claims to have considered it sen- 
tence by sentence. It is still Teuffel’s commentary 
of twenty years ago, and the slight amount of change 
found requisite by such a careful reviser is a high 
testimony to the value of the first edition. Among 
the principal alterations we may note that Kaehler 
(1. 85) changes Teuffel’s évexupaoacba: (Rav.) to éve- 
xupdcerOa, supporting his views in a note in the 
Krit. Anhang. In} 4 he quotes Holzinger as esta- 
blishing a pun between &«dpnros and xdpis, which 
is hardly likely to secure acceptance. In 195 the 
difficulty of eforre as addressed to the panrat is 
further cleared ; and good notes, either new or recast, 
are given on tadra=ideo, 1. 319; ud, 1. 330; the 
atpatnyla of Cleon, 1. 582; the allusion in xara 
to the Socratic philosophy, 1. 741; AioxvAov 
mp@rov év monrais, 1. 1366. 

Kaehler admits very few changes into the text, 
except a few slight ones like Atv ei for rAhy H, or wh 
*pol ye for wh pol ye. But he accepts G. Hermann’s 
emendation (1. 662), Te OnAciay Kadets | dAexTpudva 
kal tadTd Kal tov &ppeva, and (1. 880) he approves 
Naber’s conjecture of cuxtvas for ocxutivas. In line 
334, where ovdéy Spavras seems to be tautological by 
the side of apyovs, he would break up the lines, as 
suggested by Piccolomini, making the words of 
Socrates end with oddéy dpavras, and assigning the 
next words thus: STP. AdcKove’ apyots; 
airas In the Kritischer Anhang, 
Kaehler is disposed to acknowledge the difficulty in 


1, dir’, & ToAAGY | Br’ oddE 
«.7.A., because the many reasons are reduced to one : 
and he would read efvexa, x7’ But 
is a change necessary? <A parechesis is much more 
likely to settle the form of a sentence in Aristophanes 
than considerations of logic. Kaehler has also a good 
note on 1. 523, mpdérnv avaryedoat, where he proposes 
to read mpoixds, as an echo of the Homeric mpoiuds 
yevoar0a, Od. 17. 413. The edition does not pro- 
fess to be a critical one ; but Kaehler’s appendices on 
the readings of the Codd. Par. A, and Florent. A, and 
a selection from RV (A) show him to be a master in 
the minute study of the text. 

In welcoming this excellent edition, we must be 
emg to offer a friendly remonstrance to Herr 

eubner for leaving the list of his Schulausgaben so 
long with only one play of Aristophanes announced. 
And we will ask him to make atonement and earn our 
gratitude by setting Professor Kaehler to work on a 
further instalment. 


Ajax of Sophocles. A Revised Text with Brief 
English Notes for School Use. By F. A. Patry, 
M.A., LL.D. Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Uo. 
1888. 


Tue brief notes in this edition will be found of course 
to be sound and useful. The renderings do not aim 
at artistic finish ; and one does not like to read that 
Ajax was ‘sulky with Odysseus’ and ‘crusty to 
Tecmessa.’ But can the text be said to be revised ? 
One turns at once to v. 1281, and one finds the old 
and demonstrably wrong reading— 


by oddapod prs 


It is true that the note recognises the absurdity of 
such a statement about Ajax as that he ‘never faced 
in fight ’"—some one or something, presumably a foe. 
It even suggests a very improbable recasting of the 
whole verse. But there is no allusion to one of the 
best conjectures ever made, the certain emendation of 
Madvig in Adv, Crit. vol. iii. 


bv wh Bijvat wodl. 
When one compares this with v. 1237 
moi Bavtos } mod ordvTos ovmep 


and reflects how certainly the mistake of od for od 
(which nine out of ten scribes would certainly have 
made) would have led to the corrupt reading which 
stands in Dr. Paley’s text, one wonders did the editor 
overlook the emendation, or could he possibly have 
rejected it ? Be. 


Quid sibi in dialogo cui Cratylus inscribitur 
proposuerit Plato. By C. Cucvet. Lutetiae 
Parisiorum. Ernest Leroux edidit vid dicté Bona- 
parte, 28. 1886. 3 fr. 50. 


In the first part of this dissertation for doctor's 
degree the writer, by way of elucidating the design of 
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the Cratylus, examines some of the arguments adduced, 
notably by Schaarschmidt, against the genuineness of 
the dialogue. With the etymologies, so often de- 
nounced as extravagant, purposeless, and even if by 
Plato not seriously meant, he deals as follows. Some 
he allows to be genuine attempts to reduce words in 
ordinary use to their elements, so far as this was 
possible. But as this might be supposed to favour 
the sophistical assumption that things can be studied 
by the aid of words, he maintains that after a while 
the Platonic Socrates changes sides and proposes 
derivations in jest (as “Apreus 406 B, HALos, 
409, copia, 412); though even here such examples as 
(from vata, yevvhreipa) and dpa: (dpicew), p. 410 
Cc, D show that now and then he is in earnest. The 
same spirit of reckless audacity is shown in Socrates’ 
contention that etymology supports the doctrine of 
Heraclitus. One of Schaarschmidt’s objections is 
that the drift of the whole is obscure, The plain 
inference from the protracted series of real and sham 
derivations, as drawn by M. Cucuel, is that words 
have such a quality as op@érns, propriety, and that 
this depends upon a certain accord between their 
primary elements and their meaning ; but that on the 
other hand, this accord is not always discernible and 
we may easily impose upon ourselves, as the etymolo- 
gists have actually done, by fancying we have dis- 
covered it. No definite school of etymologists, it is 
argued, is here held up to scorn; the theories exem- 
plified and in part satirized were simply in the air at 
the time. Other of Schaarschmidt’s objections con- 
cern inconsistencies in the portraiture of Socrates, 
Cratylus, Hermogenes. These are partly denied, 
partly excused on the ground that the dialogue is a 
juvenile work. The main design was to show that 
things cannot be studied through words: reality can 
be known, if at all, only by the ideas. 
The second part is an attempt to appraise the worth 
of Plato’s contributions to a theory of language and 
its origin. With the opinions of Plato’s predecessors, 
Heraclitus, Democritus, Protagoras, M. Cucuel de- 
clines to deal: but he emphasizes the theory of 
- primitive words, or primary parts of words (424 a), 

which are assumed to have represented things as they 
ya tothe makers of language. By a provisional 
classification the part played by various sounds in 
these primitive words is roughly determined (as that 
p denotes fluidity, 5, t checks), these meanings being 
traced back to metaphorical onomatopoeia, e.g. free 
motion of the tongue is compared with the motion of 
water. This method and the whole onomatopoeic 
theory is praised as genuinely scientific, though at the 
same time it is admitted that Plato had not the least 
notion of the difference between root, suffix, and ter- 
mination, so that his derivations cannot even be 
discussed. No less valuable, it is pointed out, are 
the suggestions as to the changes which primary 
words have undergone in the course of time. Plato 
attributes this ‘phonetic decay’ to dialectical influ- 
ences, to a passion for ‘tragic’ forms (euphony), to 
softening and contraction for ease of utterance. 
Allowing for these changes and for defects in the 
primary words themselves, he has to admit that the 
correspondence between sense and sound in ordinary 
language is too imperfect to render it intelligible : this 
must be supplemented by the rival principle of conven- 
tional agreement (435 c). It should be noted that M. 
Cucuel insists upon explaining véuos in the compound 
vouobérns so often used in the Cratylus as custom, not 
law: and the custom-maker or custom-makers (for 
the plural is found, 390 p, 407 B, 411 B, &c.) are, 
according to him, simply primitive or savage men, of 
of mparot, 

R. D. H. 
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Zur Erkennutnis der geistigen Entwicklung 
und der schriftstellerischen Motive Platos. 
Von Karu Jo&t. Berlin. 1887. 2 Mk. 


A BRILLIANT essay which questions many received 
opinions. Jn the first part the author examines the 
well-known passage, Phacdo 96 A—1008B. The slight 
inference drawn from this is supported by another ; 
from the admitted fact that Plato united the ten- 
dencies of earlier Greek philosophy it is argued that 
he must have been ‘ predestined to a long and rich 
mental development,’ and this is favoured by the 
analogy of other kindred thinkers, as Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Kant, and especially Schelling. Next comes 
a discussion of the formal character of the Platonic 
writings, and a polemic against the, received view 
that the written dialogue recalls an actual living 
dialogue, or in some other way has a didactic purpose. 
To our author the dialogue is simply a reproduction 
of Plato’s mental life, especially appropriate to his 
earlier period of ferment and scepticism, but dying 
out when the assured convictions of riper years were 
attained. On these lines three periods are distin- 
guished: first, one of confident superiority, as yet 
undisturbed by scepticism (Protagoras) ; then, that of 
the shorter and the ‘ dialectical’ dialogues, the doubts 
and difficulties of which really distracted the author's 
mind ; lastly, a period of ethical rather than logical 
controversies, leading to the triumph of intuitive 
idealism over criticism and scepticism; a period in 
which debate makes way for the myth, davoa for 
émorhuy, culminating in the intuition of the ideas. 
The latest dialogues, it is observed, the Laws, Timacus, 
Critias, all but abandon dramatic form. 

The motive of Plato’s authorship is discussed in 
connection with Phaedr. 274 B—278 p. There are 
two received theories: that of the few, who, with 
Ast and Hermann, argue from this passage that the 
Platonic writings do not claim to unfold a compre- 
hensive philosophical system ; and that of the many 
who, ¢. g. with Zeller, hold the contrary and argue 
that somehow the philosophical dialogue must be 
exempted from the sweeping condemnation pro- 
nounced in the Phaedrus on writings in general. 
After adducing grounds for rejecting both these views, 
Hr. Joél contends that Plato wrote without any 
objective aim, but simply, like Goethe, to relieve his 
thought. His artistic tendencies are sufficient to 
account for an authorship which is designated as 
maidid, not orovdh. Indirectly such writings might 
fall into the proper hands and subserve a didactic 
purpose, This however is not their author's intention 
(Zweck), but only an accidental result (Wirkwng). 

R. D. H. 


Essai sur la Langue et le Style de 1’Orateur 
Aatiphon. Thése de Doctorat présentée ad la 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris, par Cu. CucurE.. 
Paris, Leroux. 1886. 145 pp. 


Tue object which the author of this thesis proposes 
to himself is, as he modestly tells us in the preface, 
not to write a chapter in the history of Attic Syntax, 
but to collect the materials which may be serviceable 
for that purpose. The first part of the treatise, some 
twenty pages, deals with the vocabulary, the second 
and far the longer part with the syntax of Antiphon. 
The scope of the work excludes comparison with other 
authors, and this in itself greatly detracts froin the 
value of the inquiry. A monograph on the language 
of Antiphon, which contains no reference either to 
the other orators or to Thucydides, is of necessity 
very incom ey Nor can it be said that M. Cucuel 
has by skilful arrangement or classification of lin- 
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guistic usages contrived to bring into relief the 
distinctive features of Antiphon’s style. Taking the 
various heads under which the facts are grouped, we 
should hardly gather that there was anything in the 
structure of Antiphon’s sentences and periods to 
distinguish his manner from the developed idiom of 
Attic prose. Differences of vocabulary are indeed 
ointed out, but not without serious inaccuracies. A 
ist is given (p. 19, &c.) of words which, so far as our 
literary records show, are stated to be used by 
Antiphon in a sense peculiar to himself. This list, 
however, includes mpévoi, ‘malice prepense,’ which 
in the phrase é« mpovofas is regular in the orators ; 
avaytyvaonew, ‘to persuade,’—frequent in Herodotus ; 
amoBadrew, of involuntary loss, which is common in 
writers of all periods; d:ati@ecbar, ‘to dispose of,’ 
‘sell,’ found in Herodotus and Xenophon ; avadéxeo- 
Oa, ‘to be surety,’ found in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Polybius, &c. The word aidévrns, we are told, 
primarily means ‘absolute master,’ but takes in 
Antiphon the special sense of ‘murderer.’ But the 
meaning ‘absolute master’ belongs to late Greek, 
while the meaning ‘murderer’ already occurs in 
Herodotus. 

Passing to syntax we find the phrase cwppovica 7d 
Oupovmevoy Tis yvéuns (Tetral. i. y 3) twice discussed, 
but without any reference to dmomAjoat Tijs yvouns Td 
Ovpoduevoy in Thucyd. vii. 68, or to other similar 
Thucydidean usages. On p. 48 we read that this 
genitive is to be considered as ‘ possessive not parti- 
tive,’ but on p. 120 that it is ‘ partitive not possessive,’ 
and in each passage it is translated in a corresponding 
manner. On p. 52 the clause xa)  iwéoxero TadXioTa 
is quoted to illustrate the use of the article as a 
demonstrative. On p. 59 ofos is made out to be 
a direct interrogative, the sentence 8 évOuun- 
Ojvat...olp tpdmw Epxovra Ta mpdyuata (vi. 20) 
being cited as an example of the direct instead of the 
indirect interrogative form. Though acute remarks 
are scattered through the book, M. Cucuel has no 
firm hold of grammatical principles, nor does he seem 
to know along what lines fruitful inquiry has already 
been carried. From the meagre notice e.g. of the use 
of the article with the infin., we should infer that he 
is unacquainted with the investigations started by 
Prof. Gildersleeve, and carried further by Dr. R. 
Wagner. In short, the tabulated results would 
throughout have been more instructive and significant 
if the author had been conversant with the labours of 
other workers in a similar field and with the develop- 
ment of Attic syntax as a whole, 

S. H. Burcuer. 


Demosthenes, Philippic i., Olynthiacs i. ii. iii. 
With Introduction and Notes by Evetyn ApBport, 
M.A., LL.D., and P. E. Marueson, M.A. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1887. 3s. 


Tus edition is one which, though on a small scale 
and designed it would seem primarily for school use, 
implies a thorough study of Demosthenes, of his age, 
and of his critics. It is not often that so much 
mature scholarship and learning are exhibited in a 
form so unpretending. The notes are written with 
studied brevity and self-restraint, and indeed err 
rather on the side of defect. It would be so much 
clear gain if there were more of those touches and 
illustrations which stimulate a scholarly curiosity 
and add life to the minute reading of an author. 

In Phil. i. 7, hv eerhonte yevérOat, 
the whole energy of the phrase (as in Olynth. ii. 80) 
is lost if its strict meaning is overlooked. It is not, 
as often translated, ‘if you resolve to depend upon 
yourselves,’ but ‘if you resolve to be your own 


masters.’ The metaphor of éavrod yevéo@a: is that of 
emancipation from slavery—swi iuris esse, in liber- 
tatem se vindicare. No hint of this is given in the 
notes. In the same passage the expression macay 
thy eipwvelav deserves more careful comment ; 
the presence of the article needs justification, and 
the difference ought to be indicated between the 
Demosthenic use of eipwvela (cf. Phil. i. 50) and the 
more familiar use in Aristotle, On Phil. i. 88, adr’ 
ei piv boa tis bwepBR TE Adyw, Kal Ta 
mpayuara the note stands thus: ‘ drep- 
Bhoerat (1) sc. tes (2) sc. mpdyuara, ‘‘ the course of 
events.” The second is preferable.’ But this still 
leaves unexplained the sense of trepBhoera, which, 
not without some degree of pressure being put upon 
the word, keeps up the correspondence with the 
previous clause. In Phil. i. 44 the reading adopted 
1s Huiv od ph yéevnTa No 
observation is made upon this reading. Yet it is 
obvious that Greek usage imperatively requires the 
omission (with S. first hand) of od here, which, if it 
could stand at all, would cancel and not reinforce the 
preceding negatives. The text, it is to be observed, 
which the editors throughout follow (except in details 
of punctuation) is that of Bekker’s stereotyped edition 
(Leipzig). Though this edition bears favourable com- 
parison with several later texts in which the authority 
of 8. is made paramount over sense and grammar, 
yet it in no way merits unreserved acceptance. A 
clearly wrong reading is defended in Olynth. i. 21, 
obre yap, . . . edtpem@s ds by Ta 
mapovr’ by toy K.T.A. 
Here éxor is a copyist’s error for @xe:, and arises from 
a misapprehension of the common idiom, os av 
KdAMora (sc, The suppression of éxe: would 
leave the sentence incomplete and meaningless. In 
the note, however, we merely find, ‘Here the opta- 
tive is expressed ; it is often omitted ;’ with quotations 
illustrating the omission of the optative. 

Another instance of a reading hardly defensible 
being upheld is Olynth. iii. 30, ri 5h wore Gmavr’ 
Kad@s tlre Kal viv op0as; Td mparov Kal 
ToAuav aitds 6 Bios 
Fv, .... vov rovvarytiov K.T.A. 
Surely 7d wey mp@rov cannot be forced to mean ‘in 
the old days’ (as the notes say without misgiving), in 
opposition to viv dé ;—apart from the further difficulty 
in the «al before orparevecOar. The most probable 
correction is that of Rehdantz, rére wév mpatrew Kar 
otpareverOa (cf. § 33). 

On Olynth, ii. 23, wh tl ye 5h, the note is ‘ ‘much 
less,” cf. wh th ye, de Chers. 27.’ But wh me ye in 
Chers. 27 means ‘much more.’ The sense ‘much less’ 
belongs to this combination of particles only after a 
negative clause. The statement (on Phil. i. 35) that 
ei = ‘haud scio an’ is incorrect, as ov« of 
inclines to the side of doubt, not of belief, and is 
therefore more nearly = ‘haud scio an.. non.’ 

The effort after compression is sometimes carried 
so far as to render the notes inadequate or obscure. 
If four alternative constructions (of which two may 
at once be put aside) are offered for the genitive miAcwv 
kal rémrwv (Olunth, ii. 2), we may well complain of 
the meagre explanation of pddlws gora: (Phil. i. 32) ; 
‘Supply woAeueiy,’ (but from what?); and of the 
vagueness of the remark (on Olynth. ii. 20), ‘ What- 
ever the difference between the two words (@éAev and 
is commonly used with ;’ and 
of the absence of any comment on ph kwAdwr (Phil. 
i. 15), where the negative is noteworthy, or on 
€xaorot (Olynth. ii. 28), where the normal difference 
between éxaoro: and éxaoros is not easy to trace. 

A more serious oversight is the discrepancy of view 
in two passages of the notes oh the subject of the 
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Theoricon. On Olynth. i. 19 we read ‘ After Apollo- 
dorus’ condemnation Eubulus got a law passed enact- 
ing capital punishment for any one proposing this 
in future (7.e. proposing to apply the surplus to war).’ 
The scholiast on Olynth. i. 1 is quoted as the authority 
for this fact, but the editors embody the scholiast’s 
statement in their own summary of the case. On the 
other hand on Olynth. iii. 12 we read, ‘amrovAéo Oa of 
civil death, not physical. Any one who proposed the 
use of the theoric fund before the law was altered 
would be indicted by a ypaph wapavduwy, and if con- 
demned would lose his civil rights till he had paid 
the fine imposed.’ The latter interpretation is pro- 
bably the correct one, but it is directly at variance 
with the former. A flaw, however, of this kind is 
altogether exceptional, for in all that concerns the 
subject-matter of the speeches—in the historical 
introduction, in the analysis prefixed to each speech, 
in archaeological details—singular exactness is ap- 
parent. Those who know the quality of Mr. Abbott’s 
previous work will be fully prepared for such an 
exercise of independent judgment after a patient 
sifting of materials, 8. H. BurcHer, 


Veteris Testamenti Graeci Codices Vaticanus 
et Sinaiticus cum Textu Recepto collati a) 
Eberardo Nestle. Supplementum editionum quae 
Sixtinam sequuntur omnium, in primis Tischen- 
dorfianarum. LEditio altera recognita et aueta, 
Lipsiae: F. A. Brockhaus, 1887. 5 Mk. 


Since Dr. E. Nestle published his valuable Sup- 
plementum to Tischendorf’s Septuagint in 1879, two 
important works have sspeatel ; the sixth and con- 
cluding volume of the Roman edition of the Vatican 
MS. containing the Prolegomena and Commentary : 
and the antotype reproduction of the Alexandrian 
MS. Of these Dr. Nestle has made full use im his 
new edition. When the former edition was publis)««\, 
it was only possible to give the corrections in «he 
Vatican MS. generally, without distinguishing the 
different hands to which they appear to be due : now 
he has entirely revised his collation by the help of the 
Prolegomena and Commentary, following the judg- 
ment of the Roman editor H. Fabiani in distinguish- 
ing the different hands, or rather classes, of correc- 
tions, found in the MS. It was impossible to do 
otherwise: but the imperfections of the Roman edi- 
tion, valuable as it is, are well known, and the editor’s 
account of the various hands is generally acknow- 
ledged to be more than doubtful. Dr. Nestle warns 
the student that Fabiani’s confident identification of 
the scribe who retraced the text with the monk 
Clement in the fourteenth or fifteenth century is in 
opposition to the general opinion which has hitherto 
assigned that corrector to the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury. Would he not have done well to point out 
further that the account of the corrections given by 
the Vatican editors must be accepted as provisional 
only, until better information can be obtained ? 

In the collation of the Alexandrian MS, Dr. 
Nestle has given some variations intentionally omitted 
by Tischendorf, and corrected a number of -errors due 
to oversight on Tischendorf’s part, or mistakes in 
Baber’s edition, which he followed. 

Dr. Nestle’s name is a guarantee for the accuracy 
of the work, and the new edition of his Swpple- 
mentum is indispensable to every scholar who uses 
Tischendorf’s edition of the LXX. 

A. F. Kirkpatrick. 


Plutarch’s Life of Nikias, edited by Rev. H. A. 
Houpen, D.C.L. Cambridge University Press. 


THE Nikias of Plutarch is the Greek subject tor the 
Previous Examination of the present year 1888, and 
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again Dr. Holden has undertaken the work of 
editor, giving us a companion volume to the Lives of 
the Gracchi and of Sulla. All students of Plutarch, 
an increasing number as they bid fair to be under the 
stimulus of the Cambridge Board of Classical Studies, 
will find all, more than all perhaps, that they require ; 
besides the notes which are of course very full and 
elaborate, we have an introduction which gives us a 
complete account of Plutarch himself and a discussion 
of the chief sources of information for his Life of 
Nikias—next, we have a Chronological Table from 
B.c. 460 to B.c, 413 of events in the life of Nicias. 
To the text is appended a marginal summary after the 
fashion now so commonly adopted by editorsand so very 
helpful to the student. The book is well furnished 
with indices, one for the subject-matter, a second for 
the author quoted, and a third for points of grammar. 
Last comes ‘ a complete Lexical Index’; here are noted, 
by means of numerals affixed, words peculiar to 
Plutarch or to Jate Greek authors, words which he 
uses in a sense other than classical, and poetical words, 
(such as &Aximos, &ulavros) to which he seems to have 
been rather partial. The word popodéns ( ‘highly 
nervous’ ) is by an error here set down as peculiar to 
later Greek, whereas it occurs in Plato’s Phaedrus 
(257 D), as indeed the editor himself observes on 
page 59. The notes are very copious and touch alike 
on grammar, criticism and history, and every now 
and then we find the errors of translators (which are 
ovetty numerous in the version of the Greek Lives 
in Bohn’s Series ; let students be warned in time) 
exposed and corrected. In ch.1, 3, the not very 
clear expression broppéwy eis Tov Zévapxov, rendered by 
Liddell and Scott ‘seeking shelter behind (the author- 
ity of) Xenarchos,’ is very differently explained by Dr. 
Holden as ‘ dribbling into conceits worthy of X,’ 
though he is rather doubtful. The context seems to 
favour his rendering; something disparaging would 
seems to be implied. Tolerably proficient scholars 
in the Greek of the classical period will often stumble 
at passages in Plutarch, and we should suppose that 
the Previous Examination as to its Greek subjects will 
be a trial to a good many men. 

As in his edition of the Lives of the Gracchi and of 
Sulla, so here Dr. Holden has overloaded his notes 
with long extracts in illustration of the history of 
the time. Was it necessary to quote so largely from 
such an accessible book as Grote’s history of Greece ? 
This objection does not apply to extracts from Boeckh’s 
Economy of Athens, a work with which an ordinary 
student is hardly likely to be familiar. Dr. Holden, 
We suppose, was determined to make his edition com- 
plete at all points, as it is to be hoped he will follow 
up his work with the result of Plutarch’s Lives taking 
their place at the side of Thucydides and Xenophon 


in our schools and universities. 
W. J. Bropriss. 


Zur Kritik des Johannes von Antiocha, by 
Grorcios Sorrriapis. Leipzig, 1887. 3 Mk. 20. 


Tuts thorough-going examination of the fragments 
attributed to Johannes of Antioch, which were col- 
lected by Carl Miiller in the fourth and fifth volumes 
of his Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, throws a 
flood of light not only on the fragments themselves 
but on other very important questions relating to 
Byzantine historiography, for example on the date of 
Johannes Malalas. These historians, who were both 
natives of Antioch, have often been confounded, and 
many papers on them have appeared from time to 
time in Hermes from the pens of Mommsen, Haupt, 
Neumann and de Boor, 

Herr Sotiriadis proves elegantly and convincingly 
that of all the so-called Salmasian excerpts (fragments 
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published from a Paris MS. by Salmasius), frag. 1 
alone was really written by Johannes of Antioch. By 
a comparison of the other eight excerpts, from frag. 73 
to frag. 200, with the corresponding passages in Leo 
Grammaticus and Zonaras, he makes it clear that 
these two chronographers and the author of the 
excerpts had acommon source, whom we may call X. ; 
and further that the source of X. was Cassius Dio. 
Thus the question to be solved is—Was X. Johannes 
of Antioch ? That this question must be answered in 
the negative is proved abundantly. In the first place 
there are many passages in which a remarkable agree- 
ment between Leo and Zonaras points to utilisation 
of X, although we have no corresponding excerpt ; 
and a compariscn of some of these passages with un- 
doubted fragments of Johannes makes the identifica- 
tion most improbable. In the second place some of 
the excerpts In question cover the same ground as 
genuine fragments of Johannes, and in some of these 
cases we find that Johannes follows Dio far more 
closely than X. (cp. frags. 107 and 108, 91 and 92) ; 
in other cases we find that Johannes differs from X. 
by following Herodian. An examination of the 
Salmasian excerpts from frag. 3 to 73, which relate 
to history prior to Julius Caesar, leads to the result 
that they are also from the hand of X., whose source 
in this part of his work was John Malalas. 

So far then the result is that the Salmasian excerpts 
are from the work of an anonymous author (X.), who 
used John Malalas for early history, and Cassius Dio 
for imperial history ; whereas Johannes of Antioch, 
as is well known, used Herodian largely for imperial 
history, and whenever he drew from Dio followed him 
much more closely than X. Johannes also used 
Eutropius. 

Sotiriadis then proceeds to identify X. with the 
author of the Constantinian excerpts rep) yywuar (first 
eae by Mai), which Mommsen wrongly attri- 

uted to Johannes. These excerpts rest on Dio, where- 
as corresponding passages among the fragments of 
Johannes rest on Herodian or some other source. As 
X. had before him not only Prokopios but John 
Malalas, he cannot have lived earlier than the seventh 
century, and from his style Sotiriadis would place him 
in the latter half of the niuth century. The exact date 
is not of much importance, but I cannot agree with 
the necessity of this conclusion. As far as his style is 
concerned, there is no reason why he might not have 
been a contemporary of Georgios Synkellos and Theo- 
phanes Confessor and lived about 80 ; or for that 
matter there is no particular reason why he might not 
have been a younger contemporary of Malalas, whom 
Sotiriadis afterwards places in the first half of the 
seventh century. 

Among the best and most striking parts of the 
treatise are the comparisons of the diction of Johannes 
of Antioch with (1) that of X. and (2) that of Malalas. 
Johannes was imbued with a thorough Sprachgefiihl 
for the Hellenistic literary dialect, which maintained 
itself from Polybius to Menander Protector, and was 
renewed in the eleventh century by the renaissance 
movement of Psellos. X.on the other hand is out of 
touch with this language, he cannot use the variety 
of particles and prepositions which are found in 
writers like Dio or Johannes, he employs all sorts of 
Byzantine words and expressions, many of which have 
survived in modern Greek ; ¢.g. @0epamet0n = hoOn, 
= ‘sick unto death,’ a&ivny abrdy Sédwxev 
= ativn adtdy diexphoato, édevdépws éAddAnce instead 
of érappnoidcato. This is the language of Theophanes 
or Constantine VII, differing completely from the 
language of Prokopios or Agathias. It is also the 
language of Malalas, whose pages bristle with pné, 
Torhoas hucpas WoAAGS, eis jucpas (=in 
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two days), érecay, &e. The decline of the literary 
language took place about 600, and Herr Sotiriadis 
ought to have noticed that we can see the change 
taking place distinctly in Theophylaktos, who, while 
aiming at the achievement of a very artistic and ex- 
quisite style, introduces many words from the spoken 
tongue which Prokopios would never have used, but 
always does this with an apologetic explanation—a 
kadovpevos or something of that kind. It is in 
Theophylaktos that we first observe words that are so 
frequent in Theophanes and Kedrenos, like rodAdov, 
but they are as yet sparingly used. 

This criterion of language decides convincingly 
that, of the excerpts derived from the Madrid MS. 
and contained in Miiller’s fifth volume, 217a—218f 
were not written by Johannes of Antiochia, but by 
Malalas, extracts from whose work immediately follow 
in the MS. As these fragments relate to the reigns 
of Justin II., Maurice and Phokas, there is no longer 
any reason for placing the date of Johannes in the 
reign of Heraklios ; and Sotiriadis, pointing out that 
his style proves him to have lived in a literary atmo- 
sphere that did not exist later than the sixth century, 
makes it probable that he wrote about the time of 
Justin I., and thus formed a sort of link between 
Eustathios of Epiphania and Hesychios of Miletos, 
He further identifies him with Johannes the historio- 
grapher who is quoted several times by Evagrios. In 
favour of the date it must be admitted that details of 
the revolt of Vitalian in the reign of Anastasios, as 
described by Johannes, seem to point to the writer’s 
having been alive at that time. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he may have derived his account from an 
eye-witness, considerably older than himself. It may 
be noticed here that in his recent article on Boniface 
and Aetius in the English Historical Review, Mr. 
Freeman neglected some genuine fragments of 
Johannes, which are important as they rest on a source 
independent of Prokopios. 

It remains to say that Sotiriadis fixes the reign of 
Heraklios as the date of Malalas, but by no means 
eT He certainly did not live before that 
time, but he may have lived at a ‘ater period. Special 
points in the eighteenth book of his abridged history 
are discussed, namely his accounts of the Nika revolt 
and of the Persia war 528—532, as compared with 
those of Prokopios. For this period Malalas is really 
valuable, as a correction to the Belisarianism of 
Prokopios. 

I may add one criticism, In Malalas, p. 97, 19 we 
read the words Aeyouévwy Mupuidivev td Te 
Aeyouévwv Bovaydpwy. These words, it 
is said, could not have been written by Malalas, assum- 
ing him to have lived before 650, because the Bul- 
garians vanish from history after the reign of 
Anastasios and do not a till the days of 
Constantine IV. ; this must therefore be an addition 
of the redactor of the original Malalas. This argument 
is not convincing, because (1) we cannot argue from 
the silence of historians that the Bulgarians, as sub- 
jects of the Avars, had fallen into oblivion, and (2) 
Theophylaktos, a contemporary of Maurice, Phokas 
and Heraklios, actually mentions (vii. 4) the Bul- 
garians as playing a part in the wars, which in the 
reign of Maurice devastated the Balkan peninsula. 

Joun 8. Bury. 


Caesar de Bello Gallico. BookI. By A. M. 
BELt. Williams and Norgate. 1888. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts little book contains thirty-four pages of intro- 

duction, thirty of text, and fifty-eight of notes and 

appendix, and is presumably meant for school use. 

he introduction gives a clear account of the con- 
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dition and civilisation of Gaul at the date of Caesar's 
arrival. The notes upon geography, chronology and 
military affairs are well done, but there might with 
advantage have been more notes on syntax, and some 
of those given are not correct. Mr. Bell, for instance, 
is quite in error about the use of se and is. On5§3 
I must join in the protest already made (C. R. i. 2336) 
against the statement that zs ought to be se, or that 
‘the strict rule would require’ se. There is no such 
rule. It is no doubt to gain clearness that Caesar 
uses iis here and in similar cases, z7.e. when referrin 

in a dependent sentence to the subject of the princip: 

sentence: cf. 14 § 2, co invito and 37 § 1, fines eorwm 
(Madv. 490c obs. 3; Roby § 2268). When however 
the editor says, ‘Caesar very frequently uses se and 
swus in reference to the subject of the dependent 
clause,’ he states the rule, or rather ordinary usage, 
as if it were the exception ; the ordinary usage being, 
of course, that se and swus are used in reference to the 
subject of the dependent clause as well as in reference 
to the subject of the principal sentence. It often 
happens that the context alone can decide who is 
meant by any particular se or swus. What Caesar 
does is to use is where we might expect se, swus, and 
not the converse. Again, on 13§ 4, ne 0b cam rem aut 
wae re virtuti tribueret aut ipsos despicerct, 
the note is ‘ipsius virtuti and se would have been 
more strict Latin.’ Caesar is more correct than his 
critic. We might perhaps expect se ipsos for ipsos, 
but ipswm alone for se ipsum is found in the best 
writers (Madv. § 490c. obs. 4 ; Riemann, p. 22 note 2). 

R. C. SEaron. 


Discours de Cicéron contre Verres: Livre IV. 
De Signis. Par Emite Tuomas. Paris: Hachette. 
1887. 4 fres, 

A sHorT time ago M. Thomas published an attractive 

little edition of the same book, with brief notes and 

some woodcuts and maps (see C. R. vol. i. p. 72). 

The present volume is on a larger scale, and is 

uniform with an excellent edition of the De Suppliciis 

previously published by the editor. M. Thomas is 
one of the most accomplished Latin scholars who 
have been produced by the great revival of classical 
studies in France which the present generation has 
witnessed. His scholarship is finished and exact ; he 
is fully abreast with recent research ; and he writes 
in a style which is always lucid, and very often 
pointed. An introduction of a few pages deals with 
the MSS. evidence for the text and with the chief 
peculiarities which the book presents. The Latin 
text is accompanied by a few critical notes and by 
elucidations which are not indeed so numerous or ex- 
tensive as those in the editions of Halm and Richter, 
yet often touch on important matters which they 

by. In the constitution of his text M. Thomas 
is thoroughly cautious; wherever possible he gives 
the readings of the codex Regius, clinging even to its 
pine aa though he is forced to reduce it to some- 
thing like uniformity. Like many other editors, 

M. Thomas does not stop to inquire whether it is 

a that Cicero wrote two forms like Heracli and 
eraclit in the same speech. If the authority of the 

Regius is good for repperire, which is printed several 

times, why not for Appollinis and many other things 

which are rejected? M. Thomas ventures on very 
few emendations of his own, perhaps a dozen in all. 

Of these only one is heiteg improbable ; the rest 

are all scholarly, and two or three are highly attrac- 

tive. Particularly may be mentioned the suggestion 
ex aede Liberae arietinum caput illud pulcherrimum 
for the corrupt parinum, which may easily have come 
from arietinum written in error parietinum. The 
few remarks which follow are given in view of a new 
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edition of the book, which will no doubt speedily be 
demanded. 

The misprints are few, but in notes on §§ 102, 3, 
Schwalz is printed for Schmalz and Nopl for Nohl, 
and at the eud Jepp for Jeep. The system of marking 
by italics the omissions of the Regis is not consist- 
ently carried out : see particularly § 27. Some of the 
dicta concerning usage need modification. In § 4 
ad aedem is not the equivalent of in aede, nor is it 
ever so in Cicero. Pliny, speaking of the very same 
statues which Cicero mentions here, states in one place 
(36 § 39) that they were ad aedem Felicitatis, in another 
(33 § 69) that they were ante aedem, the two’ phrases 
conveying the same sense. § 7, cwiusque modi: from 
the statement that Cicero in his later speeches avoids 
the adverbial expressions compounded with modi, 
eiusmodi should have been excepted. § 25, the 
assertion that non .. . werum is used and not non 
modo . . . werum to mark the hypothesis as impos- 
sible cannot be maintained ; non modo certainly 
occurs in circumstances precisely similar. § 30, the 
note seems to overlook the existence of the word jfictor. 
§ 47, quoppiam, like aliquammulti in § 56, is really 
indefensible, though still generally accepted; the 
former has as much, or as little, in its favour as guod- 
quod and quodquam, now universally abandoned, while 
the latter originated in the age of Gellius, and is formed 
on the false analogy of aliqwamdiu. § 53, si quaeritis 
occurs in two other passages of the speeches, viz., 
Verr. 5 § 178, and Rab. Post. §11. § 86, there are 
many parallels to the description of a citizen of a 
ciuitas stipendiaria as socius ; it is doubtful whether 
it can be even described as incorrect. Those who 
lived under any kind of foedus, whether aecwm or 
inicum, might well be calied socii as against the 
dediticiit. § 87, Draeger’s statement about donec in 
Cicero, accepted by M. Thomas, is not quite exact. 
§ 118, cwi nomen Arethusa est: ‘avec les noms de 

rsonnes, Cicéron dans cette construction emploie 
toujours le datif: voir Reisig § 345 et Draeger § 193, 1.’ 
Draeger however says, ‘bei Cicero finde ich nur: 
Verr. 8, 31 [§ 74] cut Pyragro nomen est. Sonst setzt 
er den Nominativ.’ Reisig’s (or rather his editor 
Haase’s) contention that, if Arethusa had been a 
Roman name, it would have been in the dative, is 
quite baseless. In Verr. 3 § 74 the reading is not 
quite certain ; in the speeches the only other passage, 
whether with dat. or nom., is § 119 of this speech (a 
few lines lower): cui nomen Achradina est. Cicero 
in fact uses other forms of expression for the purpose 
asarule. § 136, quibuscwm: ‘telle est la construc- 
tion regulitre de nwbere au passif.’ In reality the 
exumples in Cic. are about equally divided between 
the cwm construction and the dat. § 137, cum fueram : 
‘action répétée ; dans ce cas, Cicéron emploie toujours 
Vindicatif.’ But at § 48 M. Thomas had rightly said 
cum... wenisset was used ‘ pour indiquer une action 
répétée.’ § 147, it is very doubtful whether Cic. did 
avoid guocum; it stands still in Deiot. § 39, Rab. 
Post. § 19, and a good many other passages. Ib. ae 
germanum : if M. Thomas will read C. F. W. Mii!ler’s 
critical notes on Verr. 2, 5, 34, and on Caec. § 18, 
with my note on Acad. 2 § 34, he will find reason to 
doubt whether Cic. ever wrote ae before g. 

J. S. Rem. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanarum Libri Quin- 
que. Ed. Tu. Scuicue. Vienna: Tempksky. 
1888. Mk. 1.20. 

A votumE of K. Schenkl’s series of Greek and Latin 

texts, which is rapidly becoming known in England. 

Two volumes edited by Schiche have already been 

noticed in this Review, one containing Cicero’s Cato 

Maior and Laelius, the other the De Oficiis. The pre- 
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sent volume is executed on the same plan, and deserves 
the same commendation as its predecessors. Within 
the limits which the editor proposed to himself, the 
work could hardly have been better done. The 
editor’s judgment in selecting readings is almost 
always sound and careful. He adopts conjectures of 
his own in about fifteen places only, and these are 
reasonable, even where they may be deemed unneces- 
sary. The boldest, and at the same time the best, is 
saxo Lemnio for lecto wmido of the MSS. in 2 § 33. 

J.S. R. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis pro M. Caelio Oratio ad 
Iudices. Recognovit 1. C. Vottcrarr. Leyden. 


1887. 


A criTICAL edition of an admittedly difficult speech, 
which has the advantage of giving, in most instances, 
reasons for the alterations introduced into the text. 
It isan unquestionably able piece of work. Many of the 
editor’s own suggestions are extremely acute. To those 
who share his critical principles the permanent value 
of the book will appear great. To others, with whom we 
agree, the editor will seem the victim of a false system. 
Briefly, Vollgraff suffers most severely from what may 
be termed ‘interpolation fever.’ He applauds most 
of the mutilations of the text proposed in recent years 
by Francken, Schoell and others, and applies their 
critical surgery himself with a still more incisive and 
resolute hand, He is haunted by the ghosts of the 
‘male sedulus interpolator,’ the ‘librarius non ineru- 
ditus,’ the ‘acutulus corrector,’ and the ‘eruditus 
magistellus,’ who in his view have studded the speech 
with their ‘emblemata,’ their ‘insulsa additamenta 
et interpretamenta,’ and their ‘molesta glossemata,’ 
These creatures of his imagination are equal to foist- 
ing in anything, from single words to whole para- 
graphs, but they have hardly anywhere in the speech 
left half a dozen lines uncontaminated by their influ- 
ence. They possess an almost miraculous sagacity in 
determining the exact points in the text at which inser- 
tions may be made with a chance of escaping detection. 
In a note on § 6 Vollgraff speaks of one glossator as a 
person who ‘ita versatus est ut, licet mirifico artificio 
verba vere Tulliana satis lepide contexerit, ea tamen 
protulerit, _ a Ciceronianis distent quantum aera 
lupinis.’ Scholars who have time and patience enough 
to study carefully those interpolations in the text of 
Cicero which are generally admitted cannot, we think, 
fail to conclude that no such person as Vollgraff 
describes was ever at work. ‘Two things may be safely 
asserted: (1) that in the overwhelming majority of in- 
stances the interpolations in the text of Cicero’s works 
are due to accident, not design ; (2) that the inter- 
polators were, almost to a man, dull and ignorant 
creatures. 

The validity of Vollgraff’s principles may be tested 
very simply by two methods, both of which would, 
we believe, prove fatal to them. The first method 
would be that of reductio ad absurdum. Let any 
competent scholar go through the editor’s text and 
notes, marking at each point the reasons he gives for 
altering or mutilating the text. He cannot fail to see 
that those reasons, if rigorously applied, would justif: 
far more extensive changes than even those whic 
Vollgraff has himself made. A second test would be, 
after acquiring complete familiarity with the_tradi- 
tional text of the pro Caclio and with Vollgraff’s pro- 
posed alterations, to enter on a patient and minute 
study of the whole of Cicero’s writings, noting every- 
thing that bears on the criticism of the speech. Such 
a process would inevitably bring into view the base- 
lessness of nearly all the statements concerning Cicero- 
nian usage which are made the excuses for altering 


the MSS. readings of the pro Caelio. That the text 
of the speech as handed down to us is more 
defective than that of most Ciceronian speeches 
no competent scholar will deny; or that there 
are in it accidental interpolations, some of which 
have indeed been recognised for generations. But 
there is no need for such heroic remedies as those 
which Vollgraff tries to apply. Far truer and sounder 
is the criticism of that most painstaking and con- 
scientious scholar, C. F. W. Miiller, whose text 
Vollgraff rarely mentions. 

We regret that space forbids a detailed examination 
of this ingenious work. The editor has powers which 
would suffice, could he but change his method, to 

lace him in the very first rank of contemporary 
tin scholars. J.S. RB. 


Merguet Lexikon zu der Philosophischen 
Schriften Cicero’s, Parts I, I]. A.—Autem. 
Each part 5 Mks. 


Ir is hardly possible to overrate the value of the 
services which Dr. Merguet has already rendered to 
Latin scholarship by his lexicons to Caesar and to the 
Speeches of Cicero. But his indomitable energy and 
industry know no pause. No sooner is one Herculean 
task completed than another is commenced. This 
time it is not only Latinists but all students of post- 
Aristotelian philosophy who will profit by the results 
of his self-sacrificing labours. 

The method which he has pursued will be familiar 
to most readers of the Classical Review. It may 
be described as exhaustive rather than selective, 
and as following a principle of arrangement which is 
mechanical rather than logical. For instance, under 
such a word as autem every single passage in 
which the word occurs is quoted ; and the divisions 
and subdivisions are made, not according to the 
different meanings or uses of the word, but ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence in which 
it occurs (interrogative, imperative &c.), and the 
nature of the word which it follows (adjective, 
adverb &c.) There is an advantage in this very 
objective mode of treatment, which excludes nothing 
as unimportant, in so far as it leaves the way open 
for all possible generalizations in the future. At the 
same time it must be confessed that it very much 
increases the difficulty of discovering examples of any 
particular use. We hunt in vain for the needle in the 
superfluous mass of hay ; and little light is to he 
obtained from the somewhat confused and artificial 
grouping of the examples. Compare for instance the 
classification of the uses of ab in Roby’s grammar 
with that in the lexicon. R. has 

(1) ‘From,’ of place ; (2) ‘ From,’ of the starting 
point in time or reckoning ; (3) ‘ From,’ of the thing 
left or shunned ; (4) ‘ From,’ of the source ; (5) * By,’ 
‘from,’ of the agent; (6) ‘From,’ ‘on the side of,’ 
of the side or department concerned. 

M. has 

I. After verbs and participles (which are themselves 
arranged in alphabetical order). pp. 1—12. 

II. After adjectives and adverbs, p. 12. 

Ill. After substantives and combinations of substan- 
tive and verb. pp. 12, 13. 

IV. Qualifications belonging to the whole sentence 
(Zum ganzen Satz gehérige Bestimmungen) (1) of 
space ; (2) of time ; (3) of the limit. pp. 13, 14. 

V. Logical subject with the passive: (1) with Pro- 
nouns, personal, possessive, ¢ demonstrative, 
relative, general; (2) Proper Names, @ personal, 
6 national and class names, ¢ names of countries ; 
(3) Appellatives, a persons, 6 collective of persons, 
e things. pp. 14—17. 

VI. Ellipses. p. 18. 


p 2 


} 
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VII. ‘ Liicke,’ (answering to the heading ‘ Doubtful 
Passages’ in the Lexicor to the Speeches). 

It is plain at first sight that there is no pretence to 
logic in this classification ; and such a heading as that 
marked IV. seems very inappropriate to denote 
examples like @ laeva, most of which would come 
under Roby’s (6). 

Again, if we compare the article on ab in Merguet’s 
lexicon with that in Meusel’s to Caesar, we shall find 
that the latter gives in addition (1) a reference to 
treatises bearing on the word, (2) a section on the 
form, (3) a section on the position of the word, and 
that there is moreover some attempt to classify the 
verbs with which ad is used. 

I proceed now to give the results of my examina- 
tion of Parts I. II., so far as they bear on the Natura. 
Deorum. In p. 18, ND. II. 125 basis trianguli 
quem effictunt grues tamquam a puppi ventis adjwea- 
tur should, I think, appear not under IV. but under 
III. @ puppi ventis meaning ‘stern winds.’ p. 34. 
We have the examples of actio arranged according as 
it precedes or follows an adjective or substantive, but 
no notice is taken of such a remarkable use as actio 
witae (I. 2, 45, 103). N.D. Il. 26 adiectis frigoribus 
is the ‘reading of the MSS. retained by all the later 
editors except Miiller, who follows Heindorf in read- 
ing adstrictus f. ; but there is no reference to it under 
adicio. On N.D. J. 116 allicere sapientem, it should 
have been stated that all the best MSS. have elicere. 
N.D. 1. 114 Cogitat deus adsidue beatum esse se is 

iven as an example of adsidue joined to an adjective. 
ft really goes with cogitat, as is shown by the next 
sentence propone ante oculos nihil aliud in omni 
aeternitate nisi...‘ Eyo beatus sum’ cogitantem. No 
distinction is made between the forms a/iquis and 
aliqgui. Under aptus there is no distinction between 
the participial sense with inter se or ex and the ordin- 
ary adjectival sense. Under agua III., N.D. II. 118 
should be cited with the examples of vapor, and 
respiratio should be a separate heading. Under areus, 
III. 51 arqui species is omitted, I suppose because it 
is unnecessarily printed with a capital in the editions, 
but it really has no more right to a capital than the 
following nubes. Under ars no mention is made of 
the use of the plural in the sense of ‘treatise’ or 
‘work of art.’ Under audio, N.D. I. 58 de fami- 
liari illo tuo videor audisse cwm te anteferret is classed 
(II.) with such examples as audire de swmmo bono, 
and omitted in the preceding section, where we 
have examples of the use of audio with ab and ex. 
The faultiness of the arrangement is further shown by 
the fact that other examples of this somewhat rare use 
of de are buried under ‘ ace. c. inf.’ or ‘ with object.’ 
The unusual construction of animadverto with cum 
in I. 54, animadversum saepe est cwm cor palpitaret, 
is classed like equwm animadvertit, under the heading 
‘Mit einfachen Object’ (p. 175) though audio with 
cum has a — clause to itself (p. 277). 1 have 
noticed the following misprints, adlico for adlicio (p. 
76), aedificuturus (p. 93), natara for natura in WD. 
I. 116 (p. 167), comunis (p. 192 under III. 2). 

Notwithstanding these and similar defects, the 
book is a monument of accurate industry. 1 have 
not discovered a single wrong reference. It greatly 
facilitates the study both of Ciceronian Latin and of 
Roman philosophy. J. B. M. 


P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica. A. SIDGWICK. 
Cambridge University Press. 1887. 1s. 6d. 


Tue edition before us forms another volume of Mr. 
Sidgwick’s Vergil : and Mr. Sidgwick is always clear, 
forcible, scholarly, and, in the best sense, literary. 
The present book is perhaps even better than his 


edition of the Georgics. He seems to have been at 
more pains to be absolutely and unmistakably intelli- 

ible even to the beginner, and lucidity has never 
a with him a neglected virtue. It would bea pity 
however if, with such an editor, Introduction and 
Notes did not occasionally fly above the head of the 
‘ordinary fourth-form boy,’ and Mr. Sidgwick, while 
granting this poor plodder all the help he needs, has 
written words to be read with profit by graduates, 
undergraduates and even the Sixth Form. Such a 
comment as that on p. 18. of the Introduction on 
the beautiful passage Ecl. VIII. 38 foll. has no meaning 
except to the boy of literary taste ; and indeed much 
of this section of the Introduction shares the same 
merit. 

The Introduction consists of four sections :—(1) 
The form of the poem. (2) Dates of the Eclogues. 
(3) The execution of the poem. (4) Outline of Vergil’s 
life. The second section is the most important and 
Mr. Sidgwick’s conclusions seem almost certainly 
right. He places the Hclogucs in the order II. III. V. 
VII. IX. andI. VI. 1V. VIII. X: of theselI. III. V. 
must certainly belong here : VII is doubtful. Mr. 
Sidgwick holds that LX. was written before I : the ‘dis- 
appointment’ came before the ‘gratitude.’ This certain- 
ly seems the natural order: but if, as Mr. Sidgwick 
seems to think, the ‘first edition’ of the Eclogues did 
not include the Xth and was dedicated to Polio in VIII. 
12, it is difficult to suppose the IXth occupyingits pre- 
sent position (as the dedicatory poem would naturally 
come first orlast) if it was already written : on the other 
hand it is hard toseeany reason forits displacement if it 
originally occupied another position. But the whole 
question of the present order of I X.issoapparently insolu- 
ble, that such grounds are far from sufficient to justify 
us in setting aside an otherwise satisfactory hypothesis. 
Is it possible that 1X., originally published separately, 
was suppressed by Vergil himself after it had attained 
its object? that it was then, in the second edition, 
republished ‘by request’ in the collection? The 
somewhat isolated position of X. would be to some 
extent explained if it was thus written later to round 
off the series, nine being considered an impossible 
number to publish. 

One of the most masterly pieces of work in the book 
is the examination of the circumstances of the fourth 
Eclogue. Taking together the Introduction and the 
Note introductory to this Eclogue, a reader can hardly 
avoid coming to much the same conclusions: 1. 60 
‘incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem’ shews 
that the child was already born and was a boy : there- 
fore it cannot have been the child of Octavian, Julia, 
or that of Antony and Octavia, also a girl: it must 
therefore have been Polio’s son Asinius Gallus: the 
difficulties of this hypothesis are overcome by the 
considerations (1) that the consulship was ‘ still a 
splendid position’ (2) that ‘something must be 
allowed for poetry, to friendship, and even to play- 
fulness.’ Mr. Sidgwick considers the ‘ Messianic’ 
hopes expressed in the Eclogue accounted for by the 
expectation of a new reign of peace after a century of 
civil war. 

The third section of the Introduction is thorough- 
y good and suggestive : especially we may notice the 

etailed criticism of VIII. and X. For the sake of those 
who read Vergil without admiring him, we are glad 
to see that Mr. Sidgwick lays more stress on Vergil’s 
manipulation of his materials : ‘ not a mere imitator,’ 
he says, and it cannot be said too often or too strongly, 
especially to the young. That wonderful power, 
in which Vergil stands preeminent, of using other 
men’s work as ‘studies’ for his own picture, is too 
readily mistaken for the plagiarism of a copyist. 

To come to the Notes :—In J. 5 resonare Amaryl- 


| 
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lida, he says ‘internal and extended cognate’ : it is 
surely truer to adopt the view given by Monro 
(Homeric Grammar § 136 n) that the ‘internal’ use 
is original and the ‘ cognate’ merely a special form of 
it, and ge in most cases, if not all, a later 
form. he notes on two other accusatives florem 
depasta I. 55 and ardebat Alexim II. 1 leave nothing 
to be desired. These three notes forma good example 
of the care of our editor : it is unfortunately not very 
uncommon to find all unusual uses of a case thrown 
into a critical waste-paper basket such as ‘ Accusative 
of Respect,’ ‘Genitive of Relation,’ a custom fatal to 
all exactness of scholarship. The note on I. 55 is a 
good specimen of the kind that the siupid boy will 
read little and heed less, On 66 Mr. Sidgwick takes 
the sensible view that emendation is unneccessary, 
‘ Oaxes’ being named after the town Oaxus. Of 1. 
70 his translation ‘ At last behold with wonder a few 
scant ears, my realm of old’ seems obviously right. 
The distinction in II. 2 between indirect question 
‘nec quid speraret habebat’ and final relative ‘nec 
quod speraret habebat’ is important, and is one of the 
things that should be learned early On]. 30 he takes 
hibiscus = switch, doubtless rightly. I1I. 39 isa good 
specimen of clever and suggestive translation. On 
ILI. 102. negue=ne quidem. Conington should surely 
have been followed in classing the usage as a Grecism 
and comparing ov8¢. The note on IV. 80 roscida melia, 
is a good one: Mr. Sidgwick compares the English 
‘honeydew,’ secreted by the aphides. Onl. 44 luto 
is taken as instrumental ablative, perhaps rightly. 
The note of V. 40 deserts Conington in favour of the 
simpler and more natural (if not indeed necessary) 
‘scatter leaves on the ground’—In 1. 80 votis is 
taken as abl. of penalty, probably rightly. In. VI. 5 
the point that pingues, deductum are both ‘predica- 
tive’ is not sufficiently brought out. In]. 35 tum 
durare solum ete, d:rare is taken transitive with 
orbis for subject, which seems better than the usual 
way. Theexplanation of argutus in note on VII. 1 is 
good and clear and Mr. Sidgwick is doubtless right, 
as against Conington, in placing no stop in 1. 5, 
‘ready to sing and answer in rivalry.” On VIII. 42 wt 
vidi, ut perii he takes ut throughout = how, and ex- 
— the mistranslation, as also Vergil’s ‘ blunder’ 
. 59 in translating @vaAAa. He considers the refrain 
in l. 77 spurious, ‘as without it the songs are of equal 
length’: on the other hand the refrain is absolutely 
appropriate where itstands. On 1X. 23 Mr. Sidgwick 
does not attempt the old explanation ‘ while I am on 
my way back’: and he is right, as the instances collect- 
ed by Kennedy are enough to shew that dum with 
pres. indic. has both meanings : and, as has been pertin- 
ently observed, why not ‘ while I am on my way there’? 
The note on 1. 58 ‘ ventosi ceciderunt murmuris aurae’ 
is one of those that teach style in Latin. On X. 20 
‘wet from the winter oakwoods where he has been 
gathering acorns’ is much better than the usual 
‘from steeping acorns for fodder.’ 

The notes on points of scansion, as on I. 39 ; II. 65 ; 
IV. 61. ; V. 21; VII. 23 and IX. 66 are excellent, 
though quite short : especially the last, where a boy is 
rightly taught the distinction between true archaisms 
and illegitimate imitations. Schoolmasters would 
sometimes be saved a good deal of trouble if to such 
notes of exceptional usage (both here and in Syntax) 
there were appended a caution against imitation : e.g. 
on I. 89 ‘-at of Impf. was originally long and Vergil 
occasionally uses it so’ but you must not. Little harm 
would be done by admitting the double duty of the 
classics as models, as well as subjects of study. There 
are no ‘composition-indexes’ to this book, nor is this, 
in the case of the Eclogues, desirable. Vergil is not 
in these the acknowledged and only master of his metre, 


as he afterwards became. Nor is it amiss that a touch 
of the humour which gave us ‘Greek Prose’ peeps out 
in ‘ the saying and doings—or rather the singings and 
laziness—of the Sicilian shepherds’ (p. 8). The idea 
of Theocritean parallels will be of little use to lower 
boys, but of incalculable convenience to more ad- 
vanced students. We have said enough to shew that 
the book is one from which almost any reader can 
learn a good deal, and one to which few teachers can 
add very much exvept in the way of amplification 
FRANK CARTER. 


The Epistles of Horace, Book I. With Intro- 
duction and notes by E. S. SHuckspuren, M.A. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1888. 2s. 6d. 


Tue practised skill of Mr. Shuckburgh has produced 
an edition which will be very well suited for the 
purpose for which it is intended. It does not claim 
to add anything fresh to the interpretation of the 
poet, nor to be based upon a complete survey of the 
recent literature of the subject. Nor does it even 
give a discussion of the numerous difficulties pre- 
sented by the Epistles, with reasoned grounds for 
adopting one view rather than another. But it 
makes the way of the schoolboy preparing for the 
University Local Examination pretty plain before 
him-—somewhat too plain, it may be feared, for his 
real good—by an excellent life of Horace, by a 
running analysis of the text, by giving frequent 
translations, and by judicious decisions upon points 
of difficulty. There are a few instances where Mr. 
Shuckburgh has glided over rather thin ice, and 
settled an interpretation with a definiteness, which the 
facts hardly warrant ; but this is an error, if it is to 
be accounted one, for which most of those who use 
the book will probably be thankful. ‘An editor is 
fortunate if he has not himself imbibed many pre- 
judices as to the poet’s meaning’ is Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
own confession, and it is one in which an earlier 
editor of the Epistles may join. I cannot myself 
accept his defence of duxit in i. 20, 28, nor his 
interpretation of the ‘grafted cornels’ in i. 16, 8; 
and miss an explanation of the subjunctive in the 
latter passage. I do not believe that ampulla can be 
for amb-olla in defiance of phonetic law, while the 
early form ampora gives such a natural explanation 
of it otherwise ; and agree with Mr. Jeans that the 
explanation of the phrase repeated by Mr. Shuckburgh 
‘is quite untenable, and may now be considered 
exploded’ (Letters of Cicero”, p. 21). There is un- 
questionably a difficulty in noctwrnos tepores (i. 18, 93) ; 
but ‘the warm air at nights’ is much less likely to 
bring a fever, than ‘heated blood’: and in the still 
more doubtful ¢epidus sol of i. 20, 19 the note ‘Some 
however explain the reference to the schools’ will 
puzzle more than it will help. But on the whole it 
cannot be denied that if Mr. Shuckburgh’s plan of 
annotation is the right one for his purpose, he has 
carried it out with care and skill. A. S. W. 


Titi Livi Ab Urbe Condita Libri. Editionem 
primam curavit G. WEIssENBORN. Editio altera 
uam curavit Mauritius Pars. IV. 
asc. 1. Lib. XXXI.—XXXV. Lipsiae, in Aedibus 

B. G. Teubneri. 


Tus is another instalment of the seventh edition of 
Weissenborn’s text of Livy revised by M. Miiller. - 

A preface contains a list of all the passages in which 
this text differs from that of Madvig, 1884. The 
text and preface together embody all the latest results 
of Livian textual criticism, and the edition is one 
which no student of Livy can well afford to be without. 
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The paper is good, the type and printing excellent, 
and ‘there is no end to German advance in these 
days) the sheets appear to be stitched together at the 
back. 


Titi Livi ab Urbe Condita Liber V. Fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erklirt von Franz Luterbacher. 
Leipzig. B.G. Teubner. 1 Mk. 20. 


AN edition of Livy, Book V., by F. Luterbacher. 
The verdict pronounced by Herr E. Kral on the same 
professor's edition of the third and fourth books in 
this same series may be repeated of this, ‘die ausgabe 
ist durchaus zu empfehlen.’ The notes are excellent, 
especially in regard to the peculiarities of Livian 
usage. They are always to the point, contain as a 
rule just what is wanted, and are not crowded with 
useless quotations from authors ancient and modern 
with which it is gratifying to find that even German 
schoolboys are not familiar. They might perhaps 
here and there be fuller. £g,, ine. 19,§ 4, a 
note on effecit ne would be useful, though the con- 
struction is explained on c. 33, § 11, and in ec. 38, §1, 
non deorum saltem, si non hominum memores is not 
sufficiently explained by ‘non... sallem=ne... 
idem. 


qu . 

The text adopted is that of Weissenborn revised by 
H. I. Muller, 1882. An appendix on the text gives 
a list of various readings and cmendations, while an 
asterisk shows where the text of the present edition 
departs from Weissenborn’s. 


Livy. Book XXI. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press, by M. S. Dimspa.e, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Pitt Press 
series, 33. 6d. 

Mr. DimspDAtr’s edition contains an historical intro- 

duction not too long and to the point, two useful 

maps, a general analysis heading each page, and a 

marginal analysis of the contents of each chapter. 

The notes are shapely and to the point, sound and 

scholarly. There are also two appendices, one on 

Hannibal’s route over the Alps, the other on the scene 

of the battle of the Trebia. 

It is certainly to be recommended as a thoroughly 
useful class-book. 
H. M. STerHenson. 


Selected Letters of Pliny, with Notes for the use 
of Schools by the late C. E. Pricnarp, M.A. 
and E. R. Bernarp, M.A. New edition. 1887, 
Clarendon Press, 33. 


Tus edition, which differs from the two preceding 
ones by the addition of a Life of Pliny and an index 
of proper names, is distinctly above the average school 
editions. The chief ground of complaint is that the 
notes, sound and scholarly throughout, are so few in 
number and in many cases so short. Possibly this 
is a fault on the right side, but still in an author like 
Pliny where allusions to social usages, historical 
events and constitutional procedure are so frequent, 
certainly more than sixty-three pages of notes seem 
to be required to 125 pages of text. One consequence 
of this conciseness is that comparatively few refer- 
ences are given either to such writers as Martial and 
Juvenal or to other letters of Pliny. The selection 
of letters is on the whole good, though surely ii. 11, 
the trial of Marius Priscus, and iii. 9, that of 
Classicus, should have been added. Of the Pliny- 
Trajan letters those selected have little interest except 
that on the Christians, and Nos. 8, 17, 31, 38 and 
81 wonld have been far better. There are a few sli 

and inaccuracies which need correction. Ep. 3, § 7, 


‘possident ne te’ (the Aldine reading) is printed in 
the notes, ‘possident te’ (that of Keil) in the text. 
Ep. 5, § 1, ‘ratio constet,’ ‘rational account may be 
given,’ is incorrect. The metaphor is from the tallying 
of accounts in banking. Ep. 6, §31, Pliny is said to 
have been ‘praefectus aerarii in 99, the second year 
of Trajan.’ It should be ‘ praefectus aerarii Saturni 
in 98 just before Nerva’s death.’ Ep. 9, § 17, the 
phrase ‘adlectus inter practorios’ is not correctly 
explained. It refers to the different grades of sena- 
torial rank. Ep. 12, § 9, ‘Pliny continued to plead 
occasionally in the time of Trajan, and perhaps later.’ 
The last words should be omitted, as Pliny died first. 
Ep. 42, § 4, ‘the transference of the Roman comitia 
to the senate was followed by a similar change in the 
provinces.’ Inscriptions do not bear this out. Ep. 
52, § 3, the note implies that ‘Catanaeus, an early 
editor,’ had used the Medicean MS. This is incorrect. 
Catanaeus published his first edition in 1506. The 
MS. was not brought to Italy till 1508. Ep. 57, §15, 
Julius Vindex was not ‘ propraetor of Gaul’ but 
‘legatus pr. pr. Galliae Lugdunensis.’ Ep. 64, § 13, 
‘ludi Circenses vel Apollinares’ is not a correct 
expression. There were ‘ludi Circenses’ at most of 
the great festivals. Ep. 68, § 6, ‘obtinenti Africam’ 
is not ‘the magistrate in charge of the province,’ 
but ‘the preconsul of Africa.’ Ep. 89, § 6 and 10, 
the note is based on the view, proved by Mommsen 
to be wrong, that Pliny was sent to Bithynia in 103. 
The correct date (111 A.D.) is given in the Life of 
Pliny, p. 4. The Life of Pliny and the index of 
names are the work of Mr. L. Huxley. The former 
is correct and well written, though we should have 
been glad of a few more facts in exchange for some 
of the criticism. Bithynia was not a ‘consular 
province’ {p. 4), and to say that Pliny’s financial 
power as quaestor caused him to be named ‘ quaestor 
imperatoris’ shows a misunderstanding of what that 
title implies. The index of names is not well- 
proportioned. We have half a column on Aschines, 
and two lines on Verginius Rufus, and while Trajan 
has eight lines assigned to him Galba has twenty-one. 
It is to be hoped that the need for a third edition 
proves that Pliny is now read more often : i 
G. H. 


Une Grammaire Latine Inédite du XIII. Siécle, 
Par Ch. Fiervitte. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1886. 5 fres. 


Tuts volume, like Wrobel’s edition of Eberhard of 
Bethune (Breslau, 1887) is a very important con- 
tribution to the history of Latin Grammar in the 
Middle Ages. M. Fierville has the advantage of 
publishing for the first time a medieval grammar the 
existence of which must apparently modify to 
some extent the views expressed by Thurot in his 
Notices et Extraits de divers manuscrits pour servir & 
Vhistoire des ideés grammaticales au moyen age: a work 
which must form the starting-point for every student 
of the subject. 

Thurot thought that in the fourteenth century the 
same Latin grammar was used in all the schools of 
Europe ; and that this was the Doctrinal of Alexander 
of Villedieu. M. Fierville has brought to light the 
existence of a Magister Caesar, whose book represents 
a grammatical tradition current, during the thirteenth 
century, in the schools of North Italy. To it he 

refixes a chapter on medieval metre by Vincentius 
eremita, from the Laon MS., to be mentioned 
below. 

The text of Magister Caesar’s grammar is based 
by M. Fierville on two manuscripts : (1) Paris 15462 
( fonds Latin) in the Bibliothéque Nationale ; (2) Laon 
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465. The Paris copy belongs to the thirteenth, the 
Laon copy to the fifteenth century. He mentions two 
other copies of the entire work known to exist: the 
Metz MS. 169 (saec. XV.): Bruges 537 (saec. XIII,) 
important as preserving the name of the author ; and 
two which contain only the tenth chapter (already 
published by Thurot and Wright and Halliwell): 
eee Cleopatra B. VI. fol. 241 v°; and Laud Mise. 
no 707. 

This Compendium Grammaticae is divided in the 
Laon MS. into nineteen chapters :— 

I. Definitiones. De Nomine. 1. De Generibus 
Nominum. I11. De Constructione. IV. De Declina- 
tionibus. V. De Oratione: de supposito et apposito. 
VI. De Relativis. VII. De pronomine. VIII. De 
Verbo ; de praeterito et supino et de formatione persona- 
rum. 1X. Dere metrica. X. Derhythmico dictami 
XI. De dictamine insoluta oratione. XII. De verborum 
speciebus. XIII. De accentibus. XIV. De supple- 
tionibus. XV. Regulae intercisae : de nominibus, de 
adverbiis et de relativis. XVI. Regulae intercisae : de 
verbis. XVII. Regulae intercisae: Varia. XVIII. 
Regulae intercisae : de constructione. XIX. Regulae 
intercisae de figuris, de comparativis 

The Paris manuscript gives a different order. M. 
Fierville follows the Laon arrangement, rightly show- 
ing, however, that neither is the rational one. The 
sections of this grammar, like those of the first book 
of Isidore, were handed down in different orders, 
owing no doubt to the fact which Mr. Fierville clear- 
ly recognises, that the book is really a collection of 
school lessons, ‘dicteés dans un ordre trop souvent 
contestable, ou réunies n’'importe comment par 
des copistes somnolents ou peu formés.’ In this respect 
the medieval grammar before us only resembles many 
of the ancient manuals edited by Keil. 

The main characteristic of Magister Caesar is that 
he adheres more closely to his Priscian than Alexander 
in his Doctrinal. He follows Priscian more or less 
closely in his first, second, fourth, seventh, eighth, 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters, and in the Regulae 
Intercisae, chapp. XV—XIX. In the ninth chapter 
too, De Re Metrica, there is more of Priscian than M. 
Fierville suspects. He says (p. XX) ‘La régle la 
plus curieuse est celle qui veut que toute voyelle finale 
suivie d’un s s’élide sur le mot suivant commencant 

ar une voyelle: on ne la trouve nulle part ailleurs,’ 

he rule, it is true, cannot be found elsewhere : 
but the misquoted verse of the Aeneid (XII 709), 
and the false scansion on which it is based, inter se 
cotisse viros et (or que) discernere (or decernere) ferro 
is to be found in Priscian 1. p. 32 Hertz, and indeed 
in Servius ad loc., scanned by elision of the s of viros. 
The truth of course is that cernere ferro was glossed 
decernere Ferro, and that decernere then crept into the 
text and was accepted, and scanned as might be. 

The third and sixth chapters are from Sponcius. 
The tenth is specially interesting as forming, in con- 
junction with the De Metrico Dictamine of 
Vincentius Heremita, a manual of medieval Latin 
prosody. The fourteenth, De Suppletionibus or on 
tenses formed with the verbs esse and ire, is, according 
to the editor, entirely new. 

M. Fierville’s editorial work, which includes a 
terse and instructive commentary, fully bears out 
his own statement, ‘Je l’ai étudié avec le soin le plus 
consciencieux, et j’y ai ajouté des notes presque 
toujours inédites pour le replacer, autant que possible 
dans le courant d’idées ot ila été composé. e adds 
‘Je serais heureux si ce travail laborieux et obscur 

uvait obtenir les suffrages des savants auxquels 

histoire littéraire du moyen ge est familiére.’ The 
present writer has no claim to be numbered among 
these scholars ; but he will yield to none of them in 


appreciation of the care with which M. Fierville has 
executed his dry and laborious, but by no means un- 
fruitful task. 

H. 


Die Stadt Syrakus im Alterthum, autorisierte 
deutsche Bearbeitung der Cavallari-Holmschen 
Topographia Archeologica di Siracusa, von B. 
Lupus. Strassburg. Heitz. Pp. xii. 343. 8vo. 
10 Mark. 


THE Topographia Archeologica di Siracusa was pre- 
pared at the expense of the Italian Government by 
Adolf Holm and the two Cavallaris—the former the 
historian of Sicily, the latter archaeologists possessing 
an unrivalled personal acquaintance with Syracuse— 
and was published in 1883. No pains were spared to 
make the work perfect, and it has been generally 
recognised as the standard authority on its subject. 
Its sumptuous folio and yet more sumptuous atlas 
contain all that is known about Syracusan antiquities, 
and entirely supersede previous treatises. Unfortu- 
nately its very size and splendour places this indis- 

nsable book beyond the range of common men ; it 
1s an édition de luxe which belongs more to eighteenth 
than to nineteenth century scholarship. This defect 
Herr Lupus has tried to remedy by the production of 
a cheap and compact translation, and his attempt 
deserves the fullest approbation. One regrets indeed 
the glories of the original and particularly the superb 
atlas, but it is undeniably better to be utilitarian 


ere. 

The new book is not exactly a translation, about 
half of it being considerably altered and rewritten. 
The chapters contributed by Holm, that is, the 
bibliographical introduction and the historical part, 
are given more or less literally, as indeed was to be 
expected. On the other hand, the topographical 
chapters by Saverio and Cristoforo Cavallari—ii.-iv. 
and vi. in the Italian—have been recast in the interests 
of brevity and clearness. Throughout Herr Lupus, 
who is already favourably known as a writer on 
ancient Syracuse, has added notes illustrating his 
own point of view. So far as I could judge, the work 
has on the whole been exceedingly well done. The 
book may be warmly recommended to scholars in- 
terested in ancient history and in Thucydides or Livy. 
I hope I shall convey no idea of censure if I proceed 
to notice two points where the hook seems susceptible 
of improvement. And, first of all, the maps. These 
have been reduced to three, one showing the topo- 
graphy and remains generally, a well-engraved map 
on the scale of 1250 feet to an inch or 1°15000; the 
other two smaller and rougher, illustrating the 
Athenian and Roman sieges. Now this reduction 
was absolutely necessary in order to make the book 
reasonably cheap, and some praise is due to the 
ingenuity with which nearly every detail of the 
original has been preserved either in the maps or by 
means of illustrations in the text. Still the maps 
are not quite perfect. The larger one is good and 
bears comparison with the original fairly well, though 
one or two things are not very clear, ¢.g. the dip west 
of Euryélus Fort. But the smaller ones are very 
roughly drawn, are not quite accurate, and not very 
clear. Some of the engravings in the text are also 

or; the one appended to the Table of Contents 
a vii.) is really bad, and not at all like Cavallari’s 
own sketch (Zav. iii.). Perhaps one is liable to be 
too particular about these maps, but the miserable 
character of our English plans, notably of the one in 
Grote, makes one look very critically at them. A 
further defect is the introduction of Herr ary own 
views and theories, in place of those adopted by Holm 
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and Cavallari. Thus Lupus and Holm differ in their 
accounts of the Athenian walls from the Harbour up 
to Epipolae. Now it is quite possible that Herr 
Lupus is right, though personally I agree rather 
with Holm, but he is quite wrong in putting his own 
ideas into the text and map to the exclusion of Holm’s. 
It is true he discusses the point in a note (p. 134), 
but this is not enough. There are also one or two 
cases where the translator has put his own view into 
the text without any warning. One example, which 
has been cited by another reviewer, is the question of 
the circumference of the Great Harbour (p. 24). Herr 
Lupus’ theories are interesting, but he ought not to 
oust those which he professes to translate, still less to 
do so without warning. Among lesser faults I think 
it was unwise to alter the numbers of the original 
chapters. The original paging ought also to have 
been noted on the margin of the translation. 

I do not wish to discuss here any of the disputed 
questions upon which I may differ from either Holm 
or Herr Lupus. But I should like, if personalities 
be allowed, to take this opportunity of thanking 
Mr. Heitland for his notice of my Model of Syracuse, 
in a former number of this Review (C. &. i. 73). I 
have good reason to be grateful to many critics, but 
his opinion is especially valuable, since he has, I 
believe, examined the site with more than common 
care. Perhaps I may also reply to two of his criti- 
cisms. He thinks ‘my exaggeration of the vertical 
scale excessive.’ The vertical scale of raised maps is 
always a difficulty, but I think (as he admits) that 
the practical need of clearness involves a very con- 
siderable exaggeration. And I console myself with 
the verdict of another critic, Professor Freeman, who 
says that ‘ Epipolai does not look exaggerated in the 
Model.’ Mr. Heitland also notes the omission of 
‘the great northern line of aqueduct marked by 
Schubring.’” I am not quite sure that I understand 
what aqueduct is meant. The great northern aque- 
duct given by Schubring (Philol. xxii. (1864), p. 600) 
is stated by Ch. Cavallari (p. 122 = 267 Lupus) not 
to be discoverable—‘ non atime potuto ritrovarlo’ 
are his words. It is impossible to discover what 
water supply the Athenians really cut, so I inserted 
the Galermi aqueduct, which is one of the most 
important channels, and which may possibly have 
existed in 414 B.c. Mr. Heitland would do a service 
to scholarship, if he would state more fully the 
grounds for his acceptance of Schubring’s view. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


Le Plébiscite dans l’Antiquité: Gréce et Rome. 
Par CHARLES BorGEAup. Geneve. H. Georg. 
Paris. E. Thorin. 1887. Pp. xvi. 200. 


Tuis is the first instalment of a ‘Historv of the 
Plebiscite,’ the second part, which is to deal with the 
modern state, being in preparation. M. Borgeaud 
explains in his preface the objects of his essay. 
Grave defects have been discovered in the working 
of government aud it is questionable 
whether the system will prove compatible with 
universal suffrage. The problem of the future, 
indeed in Switzerland of the immediate present, is 
to evolve a form of ‘direct democracy,’ and it is in 
the hope of contributing to the study of so important 
a subject that the present work has been undertaken, 
Perhaps with these aspirations the author would have 
done better to begin with the second part. He 
emphasizes at the outset the radical differences between 
ancient and modern society, and in summing up at 
the end has of course to confess that the principal 
result is ‘somewhat negative,’ i.e. that classical 
antiquity cannot help in modern politics. Another 
reflexion however that is described as more ‘ positive ’ 


is that the democracies of Greece and Rome by 
means of the ‘ plébiscite’ succeeded in emancipating 
law from religion, and the last words of this volume 
are: ‘Si ce principe (la séparation du temporel et du 
spirituel) a eté méconnu par le moyen ge clérical, il 
est aujourd’hui de ceux qui sont & la base de l’Etat 
moderne.’ Perhaps there is more in this conclusion 
than meets the eye. 

I do not find that M. Borgeaud’s study has con- 
tributed anything new and valuable. A special 
treatise on the constitution and powers of popular 
assemblies in Greece and at Rome might be worth 
writing, but the plan of this essay precludes thorough 
discussion. When Sparta has to be disposed of in 
ten pages, Athens in fifteen, and the other states of 
Greece in six, there is not space for much more than 
an abstract of hypotheses: at any rate few citations 
from ancient authorities are conceded. Rome is 
treated at greater length, one chapter being given to 
the origin and composition of the comitia, one to the 
Roman conception of law, and one to the considera- 
tion of the steps by which plebiscita rose in the end 
to the rank of deges, but in the main only results are 
presented. ‘Zl ne peut,’ says M. Borgeaud, speaking 
of the distinction that has been drawn between 
comitia tributa and concilia plebis, ‘il ne peut entrer 
dans le cadre de ce travail de rapporter, méme en 
résumé, la longue série d’arguments (dont la plupart 
comportent une discussion de textes) qui militent en 
Saveur de Vopinion proposée par Uécole de Mommsen,’ 
p 61. Even the work of selection, however, requires 

nowledge and it is open to doubt whether the author 
is quite equal to his task. He does not appreciate 
the value of the evidence of ancient historians : thus 
he holds (p. 44) that a statement of Dionysius and 
‘above all Cicero’ relating to early Roman society 
is to be preferred to an inference of comparative 
jurisprudence, and seems in perfect good faith to 
accept from the legend of Romulus that the first 
king was also the founder (in a sense of course) of the 
city (p. 98). His conception of ancient society is 
drawn from M. Fustel de Coulanges and Sir H. S. 
Maine, and he is apparently not aware of the existence 
of any other standpoint. Lex is derived from legere, 
in the sense of reading, and, what is more astonishing, 
appeal is made to Varro: ‘ La parenté de lex et legere 
est indiquée par Varron: leges quae lectae et ad 
goa latae quas observet, L. L. vi. 66 (p. 84). 

I. Borgeaud also has no right to say that Quirites un- 
doubtedly (p. 38) comes from curia, whatever the origin 
of the latter word. Once at any rate I have detected 
an inconsistency in his narrative : on p. 46 he adopts 
the conjecture of J. J. Miiller that the sex suffragia 
represent the seniores of the equituwm centuriae, but 
on p. 50 he writes thus: ‘Le droit d’opiner avant 
toutes les autres appartenait en effet aux dix-huit 
centuries de chevaliers de la premiére classe et, parmi 
elles, aux six plus anciennes, antériewres & la con- 
stitution servienne et compostes exclusivement de 
patriciens.’ He fails to see, or at any rate indicate, 
that this is a rival hypothesis to explain, among 
other things, the same sex suffragia. It is, however, 
fair to add that the exposition is generally clear and 
pleasantly written. To scholars who are studying the 
subject the book is of no importance, and others 
would get any information they may want more con- 
veniently by consulting directly Gilbert, or Willems, 
or Mommsen. W. 


De l’Organisation financiére chez les Romains. 
Par J. Marquarpt, traduit par A. Vieis. Paris. 
Thorin. 10 fres. 


FRENCH scholars set us a good example in translatin 
the great German works on classical history an 
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antiquities. Occasionally indeed their translations 
have an intrinsic importance of their own, like that 
of Mommsen’s Geschichte des Rim. Munzwesens by 
de Blacas and de Witte, which, through the new 
material incorporated in it, has to a certain extent 
superseded the original. But of all the valuable 
works which have long needed translation, the Hand- 
buch der rémischen Alterthiimer by Mommsen and 
Marquardt is by far the most conspicuous. This task, 
still unattempted in England, has at last been com- 
menced in France under the general editorship of 
M. Gustave Humbert. The eight volumes of the 
original are to be completed in fourteen French 
volumes, of which the Staatsrecht will occupy seven, 
the Staatsverwaltung five, and the Privat-leben two. 
Of these, two volumes have already appeared, the 
one before us, and the first part of die Magistratur. 
It is hoped, however, that five more will be published 
in the present year. The present volume forms the 
first half of Vol. II. of the Staatsverwaltung. It is 
perhaps less generally known than the other parts of 
the great work, but students of Roman history do 
not need to be told that it is invaluable for an under- 
standing of the economical side of the Roman 
administration. Of the various periods of the Roman 
coinage, of the successive currencies—copper, silver, 
gold—of the relation between Roman and Greek 
coins, of the Roman policy of depreciation, there is, 
with the exception of Mommsen’s great but somewhat 
inaccessible work, no equally clear account elsewhere. 
M. Vigié’s translation is excellent in style, and 
very free from inaccuracies. A close comparison of 
nearly half of it with the German has shown only a 
few trifling discrepancies, and one or two misprints 
repeated from the original. Print and paper are both 
excellent, but the price of the book is perhaps rather 
high, considering that it only contains one half of 
the German volume. There is one deficiency in the 
book of which the purchasers may with justice com- 
plain. It is entirely without an index. In the 
German edition, each volume has its own index, 
which, although meagre and insufficient, is still a 
help for purposes of reference. The reader of the 
translation, however, has nothing to help him but 
the table of contents. It is to be hoped that this 
deficiency will be supplied in the future volumes of 
the work, for in all other respects it can be thoroughly 
recommended to those who cannot read the original 
German. E. G. H. 


The Causes of the Decline of the Roman 
Commonwealth. By Hersert W. Bunt, 
B.A. Oxford. Blackwell. 2s. 


Tuis essay, which won the Arnold Prize last year, 
is a vigorous piece of work. It is to be hoped indeed 
that Mr. Blunt will hereafter chasten his style. He 
is too anxious to be striking and picturesque, and 
with his too frequent metaphors and allusions be- 
comes occasionally obscure. Here is a sentence of 
which the meaning is certainly not obvious: ‘The 
magistrates were undoubtedly the only formative 
element in the state, for only with the possibility of 
an effective democracy, primary or representative, 
could the populus, and of course the plebs, become 
more than 6A#; and while lying between these two 
ideals, one its Eden, the other its Paradise, the 
populus was extinguished.’ Mr. Blunt finds the dis- 
tinctive cause for which he seeks in the invisible 
defects of the Roman coustitution, which, as he puts 
it, ‘was in essential nature wholly unworkable,’ and 
only preserved by being shelved. This thesis he sup- 

rts with much forcible argument and with copious 
illustrations. Some thinkers are inclined to attach 
more weight to the social and moral causes, which 


Mr. Blunt considers to have been of only secondary 
importance. But the difference is one which involves 
the whole conception of history, and to argue it would 
carry us not only beyond all reasonable limits of 
space, but into subjects with which the Classical 
Review does not profess to deal. We may remark, 
however, that the Roman historians are to be found 
on the side of Mr. Blunt’s opponents. They saw the 
causes of decay in power exercised without scruple, 
because without fear, when Rome stood alone, in in- 
creased luxury and corrupted morals. Is Mr. Blunt 
right when he says that ‘ usury was entirely forbidden 
by the tribunician law of Genucius’? Livy tells the 
story, but seems to be very doubtful—‘apud quos- 
dam invenio’ (vii. 42). Tacitus says ‘vetita versura.’ 
Versura may well have been a convenient and euphe- 
mistic expression for compound interest. A owes B 
at the end of year £100 capital and £5 interest. He 
borrowed £105 of C to pay it, so changing his creditor 
(the real meaning of verswra). ‘ But why go to C?’ 
says B: ‘I will lend it as a new loan.’ So A begins 
the second year with a debt of £105. Thus we get to 
compound interest. A. J. C. 


Inventaire Sommaire des Manuscrits Grecs de 
la Bibliothéque Nationale, par Henri Omont, 
Sous-bibliothécaire au Département des Manuscrits. 
Premitre Partie: Ancien Fonds Grec. Théologie. 
Seconde Partie : Ancien Fonds Gree. Droit— 
Histoire—Sciences. Paris : Alphonse Picard. 
1886, 1888. Each 10 fres. 


Or the useful Inventories, or, as we should call them, 
brief Catalogues, of the MSS. of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, which are issued from time to time by the 
officers of that Library, those which deal with the 
Greek collections have fallen to the skilful hands of 
Monsieur Omont, who has made the study of Greek 
MSS., not only in his own Department, but also in 
other libraries of Europe, his special province. 

In the two volumes or Parts before us we have 
descriptions of 2541 MSS., out of the total of 3117 
which form the Ancien Fonds Gree of the Paris 
collections. A third volume which is already in the 
press, and with which we shall have an Introduction 
and Index, will complete the work. Monsieur 
Omont’s plan has been to follow the arrangement of 
the catalogue of 1740, retaining the same numbers, 
and repeating the old pressmarks ; we are thus 
happily untroubled by a double set of numbers, which 
any rearrangement must have necessitated. 

The MSS. are classed in subjects, but are again 
subdivided according to sizes: thus the works of an 
author are not found all together, but must be looked 
for among the petits, the moyens, or the grands. 
This, however, is no great trouble, and the Index 
will set things right. 

With our comparatively small collections of Greek 
MSS. in England, the contemplation of an ‘ancient’ 
collection of upwards of three thousand volumes, not 
taking count of later acquisitions, is somewhat over- 
powering ; the more so, when we run our eyes over 
the pages of the catalogue and note what a very large 
proportion of the MSS. are of early dates. The 
accumulation of the collection has been the work of 
centuries: Henri II., Catherine de Medicis, Henri 
IV., Louis XIII., Cardinal Mazarin, Le Tellier, de 
Thou, de Mesmes, Colbert—all these and others have 
contributed. And it is a happiness to hope and 
believe that what has been brought together with 
so much pains will never be dispersed. 

In the First Part of the Inventaire are contained 
the MSS. which are classed as Theological, that is: 
the codices of the Old and New Testaments, 
Commentaries on the same, Rituals, proceedings of 
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Councils, works of the Fathers, Homilies, and 
miscellaneous Theology. The 46 MSS. of various 
portions of the Old Testament include the famous 
palimpsest Codex Ephraemi of the 5th century, 
and the fragments of the Pentateuch of the 7th 
century. Among the 80 MSS. of the New Testament 
the best known is the Codex Claromontanus of the 
Pauline Epistles, which, we note, is assigned by M. 
Omont to the 7th century ; and next to it are the 
fragments, connected with it, of the Phaethon of 
Euripides of the 5th century. But it is more 
particularly in the great collection of the Fathers 
that the Ancien Fonds shows its strength in the 
solid array of early codices. If other proof were 
wanting, a single glance at the list of the MSS. of 
Chrysostom is enough to carry conviction of the high 
esteem in which that writer has always been held. 
Of some 250 MSS. of his works, which are described 
in this catalogue, about half-a-dozen are of the 9th, 
some thirty are of the 10th, and upwards of one 
hundred are of the 11th century. 

The Second Part extends over a wider field, includ- 
ing the three departments of Law, History, and 
Science. To the share of Canon and Civil Law fall 
74 MSS. ; to Geography 24 ; Ecclesiastical History is 
well represented by 216 MSS. ; Profane History by 
171; Philosophy has 335; Medicine 199; and 
Mathematics 204. Among the Geographers we may 
note the MS. of Strabo of the 11th century ; under 
Ecclesiastical History, some copies of Eusebius of the 
10th and 11th centuries, and of Josephus of the 11th 
century, besides a solid phalanx of Lives of Saints, 
among which are two early dated MSS. of the year 
890. In Profane History, Herodotus is weakly re- 
presented by two copies of the 14th and one of the 
15th century : Thucydides by several, but not earlier 
than the 15th century ; of Xenophon also there are 
a fair number of MSS., but none early. There are, 
however, a Plutarch and a Diodorus Siculus of the 
11th century ; a Nicephorus of the same period ; a 
Theophanes of the 10th; and a Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus of the 10th or 11th century, in which 
is included the Rhetoric of Aristotle. There is more 
strength among the Philosophers, where we find 
Plato of the 9th century, and two MSS. of Aristotle, 
oue of Hermogenes, and one of Maximus Tyrius, of 
the 10th century. Among the Medical MSS., pre- 
eminent is Dioscorides, in uncials, with paintings, of 
the 9th century ; and lastly, in the Mathematical 
division is a Ptolemy of the same date. 

To examine between two and three thousand 
volumes, and to record the various articles contained 
therein and to assign dates, is no light task. 
Catalogue-making indeed is not always as tedious a 
work as it might appear ; there are pleasant by-paths 
down which one may sometimes turn from off the 
hard-beaten track ; but the rigid plan of M. Omont’s 
task keeps him well between the hedges. Our thanks 
are due to him for what he has so conscientiously and 
ably accomplished, and we hope soon to congratulate 
him on the completion of his work. 

E. M. T. 


SOME GREEK GRAMMARS. 


Georg Curtius’ Griechische Schulgrammatik, 
achtzehnte wesentlich veriinderte Auflage bearbeitet 
von Dr. WILHELM von HArTEL. Leipzig. 1888, 
Mk. 2.40. 

Methodik des Grammatischen Unterrichtes im 
Griechischen im Anschlusse an W. v. HARTEL’s 
Neubearbeitung der Griechischen Schulgrammatik 
von GrEorG CurtTius, verfasst von Dr. AvuGusT 
ScHEINDLER. Leipzig. 1888. 


Abriss der Grammatik des homerischen und 
herodotischen Dialekts, im Anschlusse an die 
18 Auflage, von Dr. Currtus’ Griechischen Schul- 

mmatik bearbeitet von Dr. WILHELM VON 
ARTEL. 60 pf. 

Kurzgefasste griechische Schulgrammatik 
bearbeitet von Dr. BERNHARDT GERTH. Zweite 
verbesserte Auflage. Leipzig. C. F. Winter. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Tue first two books are excellent. The Greek Gram- 
mar of Curtius has been carefully revised by Dr. 
Hartel and in many places rewritten. Many of the 
erroneous traditional forms are banished but perhaps 
more might have been spared. It is difficult, for 
instance, to believe that forms like réAce were known 
to any but debased Greek, and surely Adceras, Adoese, 
should be preferred to Adoas, Avoa and 
Avoaev and brov, to obtwos and grim. Indeed 
the fault of giving the place of honour to the less 
classical of two alternative forms occurs too often and 
should receive attention in a new edition. It might 
be well also to make it more plain that the verb has 
no peculiarly passive inflexions except those of the 
aorists and the futures derived therefrom. The so- 
called middle future belongs to both middle and pas- 
sive and occurs in a passive sense as frequently as we 
have any right to expect when there are special future 
passives to share its work. 

As in the original Curtius the syntax is succinct 
and clear, and has been enriched with many useful 
points of scholarship. If the use of 8ws &y in 
final clauses were worth giving at all, a caution should 
have been added against using it except after impera- 
tives or their equivalents. 

Dr. Scheindler’s book is published in conjunction 
with the preceding. Though it does not contain much 
that is new it is certainly suggestive and ought to be 
of use to young teachers. Of course many of the 

oints on which it insists are not likely to be neglected 
in English schools, while others are unnoticed to 
which an English writer would direct attention. But 
the principal contention is most important, namely, 
that at first both in accidence and in syntax all pecu- 
liar and rare forms and usages should be disregarded. 

Though on some points sounder views are desirable (it 

is ¢.g. strange to take Xenophon as a typical Attic 

writer) this is plainly the work of a teacher who 
understands and loves his profession. 

The book third on the list, though by the same com- 
ig’ as the first, does not call for like commendation. 

‘o begin with, the position of using Homer as a basis 
for teaching the dialect of Herodotus is quite untenable. 

Then Dr. Hartel’s treatment of the tenses is old- 

fashioned and unscientific and his terminology most 

inadequate. Surely the time is past when the sn | 
aorist of verbs like mép@e:v may be described as forme 
by metathesis and the change of € intoa. This is by 
no means an unfair example. The whole book is most 
disappointing. 

Of Dr. Gerth’s Grammar much need not be said. 
It is intended for younger boys than Hartel’s edition 
of Curtius, but though much shorter follows similar 
lines. The syntax is careful and clear and not over- 
loaded with details. 

W. Gunton RUTHERFORD, 


Verner’s Law in Italy. By R. Srymour Con- 

way. Triibner. 1887. 120 pp., with Map. 5s. 
Mr. Conway’s Tripos dissertation, an ‘ Essay in the 
History of the Indo-European Sibilants,’ is an attempt 
fairly to grapple with a problem which has hitherto 
been doug neglected. It is always assumed that 
intervocalic s becomes 7 in Latin and Umbrian, and 
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the obstinacy of miser, rosa, and many other such 
furms has not made even the new grammarians 
seriously uneasy. Jn requisitioning Verner’s Law to 
explain these anomalies Mr. Conway is extending a 
principle which has already thrown a flood of light 
on the history of accent, and may have further possi- 
bilities still within it.1 His thesis, clearly stated on 
pp. 5 and 6, asserts (1) that intervocalic s after an 
unaccented syllakle became z in proethnic Italic, and 
in Latin also after the first change of accent(*swezdrem); 
(2) that after the accent s was kept in all dialects. 
Where rhotacism prevailed this z passed on to r: 
moreover in Latin and Faliscan s became 7 even after 
the accent when followed by 7 or w and preceded by 
i cr u, or a long vowel or diphthong. Similar prin- 
ciples are applied to the irregularities of Latin medial 
s before nasals. The corollaries are very important 
as proving by independent methods the date of the 
change in the Latin accent. This became bound by 
a long penult or antepenult before rhotacism began 
(450 B.c.), but when these were short it remained on 
the first syllable of a word until rhotacism had 
ceased (350 B.c.). The proof of these propositions 
begins with Umbrian after a discussion of the pho- 
netics and of other preliminaries, The case here is 
remarkably strong, with nearly thirty words (sa, 
sviseve, vasus, etc.) to support it, against some un- 
important exceptions. The termination -dsius is 
taken as Sabine in origin, with Mommsen. The 
Osean evidence, though less abundant, is yet more 
unanimous, as the theory only requires the assump- 
tion of Italian enclisis in ezom and eizo-. In con- 
nexion with this the difficult Oscan ¢ is discussed 
against Bartholemae. Incidentally the Pelignian 
oisa is well compared with Skt. esa, ofos: I doubt 
however the parallel equation between Osc. eo and 
Skt. eka, because of the vocalism—acquos suits the 
latter much better. In dealing with the minor 
dialects Mr. Conway has to make a good many bricks 
with but little straw, but with the aid of place-names 
he contrives to give Mr. Heawood fairly plausible 
material for his map. The most important part of 
the book is reached with the discussion of Latin. 
The special cases dealt with first include an ingenious 
explanation of gerit and queritur as aorist-presents 
for gisit and quisitur: ef. Gallic gaeswm and Lat. 
quaero. Hysterogenous ir—-not original ir, where 
7r was a pure trill—became er, and (we must 
assume) affected * gistus, * quistus by form-associa- 
tion. The subsequent explanation (p. 72) of caussa 
as a participle of * caudo (inciido) is simple in itself, 
and removes many difficulties. The chronology 
of rhotacism is carefully investigated, and then 
shown to be supported by the accent theory. The 
intermediate accent system — i.e, that which re- 
quires sororem but keeps caériléus—explains the 
phenomena, but neither the oldest nor the latest 
system is required to account for a single word. 
Typical proof-words will be (1) for s after accent, 
dsinus, caésaries, agaso, imm*tsulus (28 examples) ; 
(2) for 7 unaccented, Aurelius, dédérunt, gerébam, 
* hénbris, Félérii (cf. modern Falleri), etc. etc. ; (3) 
for r due to 7 or u, virium, sérit (= *sisit), equiria, 
caéruleus, niéris. Unfortunately there is a fourth 
category, containing among less serious exceptions the 
words dra, atrum, ctra, lira, virus, the difficulty of 
which Mr. Conway frankly admits. His explanations 
are confessedly forced, and one of them, involving the 
comparison of virus and vir, is surely impossible : it 
is indeed implicitly set aside in an earlier section 
(p. 80). On the whole, however, we may be content 


1 For an independent attempt to apply the Law to Greek I 
may refer to a vapor of my own in the American Journal of 
Philology (viii. 207.) 


to wait for some more satisfactory interpretation of 
these perverse forms, meanwhile accepting the theory, 
at least provisionally, as supported by anterior pro- 
bability and by a great preponderance of evidence. 
I have no space left to describe the appendices, which 
are indeed much less important. A few doubtful 
details should be noticed. The note on Ch. Sl. ch 
(p. 13) seems inconsistent with Brugmann’s account 
of its pronunciation. It is hard to accept mitto as an 
Oscan word (p. 41), and Mr. Conway’s explanation of 
adgretus is not really easier than that which he 
rejects. Would not an Italic pp (=I.E. ¢bt) suit the 
phenomena better than é? Neither J nor { will make 


‘Ital. Flévoza=J.E. bhi-yés-’ (p. 58). I suppose foot- 
note 3 (ibid.) only means that Umbr. onse came from 
I.E. 6meso-, not 6mso- ; but apart from the account of 
&pos (p. 61 n.) one could only understand that 6meso- 
must carry the Greek, Gothic, and Sanskrit forms as 
well. The Syracusan vodpupos (p. 61) seems nearer to 
nummus than to Oscan Niovuous. On p. 83 the 
comparison of oculus and wxts cuts adrift doce and 
its family, a stroke which needs justification. So 
much for small points. We have more cause to com- 
plain of the lack of clearness in Mr. Conway’s style, 
which makes his arguments dwvavra ovvetoiow, and 
then only by dint of the closest attention. He has an 
excellent case, and an array of evidence admirably 
collected and marshalled. If in his next venture he 
will take more pains to emulate the perfect lucidity 
of his great exemplar, Brugmann, he will deserve 
yet heartier congratulations than those which his 
first work calls forth. 
J. H. Movnron. 


Studies in Classical Philology (Cornell Univer- 
sity). No. II. Analogy and the scope of its appli- 
cation in language. By BENJAMIN J. WHEELER. 
Ithaca. New York. 1887. 


THE Cornell University proposes to issue from time 
time a series of papers on subjects of interest to 
classical students. The pamphlet before us is the 
second of the series, and deals with the subject of 
analogy and the scope of its application to language. 
Mr. Wheeler’s name is already well known as the 
author of the very interesting monograph on the 
Greek noun-accent which was noticed last year in the 
Classical Review. In the present work there is 
necessarily very little that is new in the material 
employed, and the main feature of the book is the 
system of classification adopted. Mr. Wheeler main- 
tains that the subject of analogy in language must be 
approached rather from the psychological than from 
the grammatical side. Classifications like that of 
Paul into analogies that are stoffliche and analogies 
that are formale, though necessarily exhaustive, yet 
fail to give any suggestion of the mental processes by 
which the analogy, whether formal or material, is 
determined. Accordingly Mr. Wheeler, starting from 
the point of view that the ultimate condition of the 
operation of analogy is the tendency of the mind to 
reduce to uniformity the irregularities which result 
from the workings of phonetic law, constructs eight 
categories, under one of which all, or nearly all, 
cases of analogy will fall. Thus likeness of significa- 
tion but diversity of form in two words may result in 
the creation of a third by contamination of the 
original two, as when an American politician who is 
both a Prohibitionist and a Republican is dubbed a 
‘Prohiblican.’ Mr. Wheeler gives an instance or 
two of syntactical contamination in English of a 
similar kind; a list of cases in Greek and Latin 
would be interesting. The second category is that in 
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which words dissimilar in form but similar in mean- 
ing are in some way ‘ levelled up,’ as when xéAev@os 
becomes feminine on the analogy of 484s, or pinus on 
that of arbos. To the instances quoted by Mr. 
Wheeler we may add the whole group of French 
feminine substantives from Latin masculines in -or, 
where the gender of the former has been apparently 
affected by that of corresponding abstract substan- 
tives in Gorman. 

Space prevents us from giving the remaining cate- 
gories, which are more interesting and more important 
than those we have quoted ; but the whole pamphlet 
will well repay perusal, and affords a systematic 
classification of the phenomena such as has long been 
required. The distinction which Mr. Wheeler implies 
in his use of ‘ likeness,’ ‘resemblance,’ and ‘affinity ’ 
in the headings of his categories is not apparent at 
first sight, and might be more plainly a 
On p. 16 the expression ‘change in the reduplicating 
syllable’ is unfortunate, unless Mr. Wheeler rejects 
the theory that 7 is the original reduplicating vowel 
of the present. TZenus (p. 22) is not related to 
tenor as arbos to arbor, but rather as decus to decor, 
and indeed ¢enus survives as a neuter substantive in 
Plaut. Bacch. 793. pact (p. 23) is surely for g¢pnat 
rather than gpnot. We do not follow Mr. Wheeler's 
meaning in saying (p. 21) that the m in seven, heaven 
is from the oblique cases. And perhaps the epic 


‘dative vido. may be an instance of a new formation 


from the constant use of phrases like matpdo: Kal 
pntpdor Kal vido, Kal vider, though there is 
certainly here something more than a mere contiguity 
of use. The pamphlet concludes with a sketch of 
the history of the recognition of analogy as a prin- 
ciple of investigation, and a useful a - 


appendix. 


Origin of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots. 
By James Byrne, M.A., Dean of Clonfert. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1888. 18s. 


Dean Byrne's volume is one of those the pages of 
which can hardly be turned over without a feeling of 
melancholy approaching to despair. That a man 
should undertake to write upon philological questions 
without the least conception of what is meant by 
phonetic law, and in blank ignorance of everything 
that has been done during the present century to 
establish philology on a scientific basis, is a phe- 
nomenon far from uncommon. But the fate that 
such a man meets is well deserved, and his waste of 
time in writing and money in printing can hardly 
excite our pity. That must be reserved for any 
possible victims of his charlatanry. The case is how- 
ever very different with Dean Byrne. He has read 
his Curtius and Max Miiller, he has thumbed his 
Bohtlingk and Roth; he has attacked a problem 
which really demands attention, and has brought to 
bear on it considerable learning and unwearied dili- 
ee. And yet, to speak frankly, the book is worth- 
ess from beginning to end, and does not contain, so 
far as I can see, on any one of its nearly three hundred 
pages a single contribution of the slightest value to 
the etymologist. An elaborate fabric has been con- 
structed on utterly rotten foundations, and at the 
faintest breath of criticism it tumbles into hopeless 
ruin. It is the combination of competent knowledge 
with sheer defiance of scientific method which gives to 
this work its curiously pathetic interest. 

Dean Byrne starts from the admitted fact that our 
analysis, so far as we can carry it at present, brings us 
on the one hand to a number of roots wholly unlike 
in form, but expressing ideas between which only the 
very finest differences exist, and on the other hand 


to roots, identical or at least undistinguishable in 
form, to which widely divergent notiuns are attached. 
Perhaps he overrates the extent of these phenomena, 
and he certainly ignores the way in which they are 
reduced by recent researches into the primitive 
vocalism ; but there is undoubtedly something which 
calls for explanation. He explains it by the following 
hypothesis. In the utterance of a consonant ‘there 
are seven distinct parts which may separately attract 
notice, and which are suggestive of classes of objects 
of thought. In the closure, there is first the closure 
itself, suggestive of ideas of contact, as junction, 
application, coincidence, position, what occupies 
ace, &c.; secondly, the concavity formed by the 
closure of the organ, either when the lips enclose the 
concavity of the mouth, or when the tongue, applied 
to a part of the palate, forms a concavity with the 
remainder of it, this concavity being suggestive of 
enclosure, of flexure, of curvature, &c.; there is, 
thirdly, a sense of relaxation if the tongue or lips be 
applied in a relaxed condition, and this will be sug- 
gestive of softness, of weakness, of lassitude, &c. ; 
there is, fourthly, the end of the closure, or its open- 
ing, suggestive of separation, of partition, of interval, 
&c. In the current of breath there is, fifthly, a sug- 
gestion of motion which may be variously modified 
by the tongue and lips as they give it passage or 
direction. In the pressure of the breath upon the 
organ, or its first breaking through the partial closure 
of the organ, there is, sixthly, a suggestion of impact, 
of tension, of force, of outburst, of growth, of in- 
crease, &c. In the friction ofthe breath on the organ 
as it passes, there is, seventhly, a suggestion of rough- 
ness, of smoothness, of penetration, of tearing, of 
attrition, &c. There are thus under each consonant 
seven different points of correspondence with seven 
different groups of the elements of thought ; and the 
latter may be attached respectively to the former, 
suggesting them, and being suggested by them.’ 

This is the hypothesis on which Dean Byrne pro- 
ceeds to base his analysis of the whole stock of Greek, 
Latin, and Gothic roots. It will be noticed that no 
distinct character is assigned to each consonant; the 
significance attaches to the ‘ particular part or phase 
of the utterance’ to which attention is in each case 
directed. Thus p, suggests junction, p, enclosure, p, 
softness, partition, motion, increase, p, rough- 
ness (or smoothness !), and so on ; and the same notions 
are suggested by 8,, 8, &c., or by 4, ky &c. Now 
the first question is, what is the evidence for these 
series of consonants? The answer to this is to be 
given by the analysis of roots. Is it possible to 
imagine a more circular argument? We are told that 
8, p, gives a sense of flatness (exemplified by Eng. 
board !), sense of curvature, s; a sense of 
moisture, rest, quietness. We ask for evidence of the 
existence of 8, 8), 83, and the only answer is the 
worthless one, that it must have been so. It is 
asserted that s, p, suggests the same meaning as /;, 1, 
and an entirely different meaning from s, y,; and the 
only proof given is that some words containing sp 
have a different force from other words containing 
these letters. 

It would be trifling with the patience of the reader 
to pursue into detail the absurdities which result from 
the development of so baseless a hypothesis. If a 
causa is assigned for a phenomenon, we have a right 
to ask that it should at least be a vera causa; and 
for the real existence of Dean Byrne’s causes, we have 
not the shadow of a proof suggested. To borrow a 
well-known illustration, the argument of the book is 
exactly parallel to the statement that the reason why 
the sea is salt is because of the whale in the centre of 
the Sahara, The seven modes of pronunciation of 
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each of the consonants have not left a trace in any 
language, and have been devised solely to serve as 
skeleton-keys to pick any lock to which they may be 
applied, in the hope that if one does not fit it, another 
may. Dean Byrne has taken the enormous pains to 
arrange more than 13,000 words of different languages 
according to this purely fictitious classification. 2 
would have done at least as good service by drawing 
up name-lists of all the undergraduates of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, classified according to the 
Christian names of their fathers. The work has been 
pronounced ‘an interesting, and perhaps an important 
one.’ The interest is entirely melancholy ; the im- 
— lies wholly in the impressiveness of the 
esson, which by this time ought hardly to be needed. 
A. 8S. WILKINS. 


Theorie der Musischen Kunste der Hellenen. 
Von Aveust RosspatH und RupOoLF WESTPHAL. 
Dritter Band. Erste Abtheilung: Allgemeine 
Theorie der Griechischen Metrik. Von Rupotr 
und Guepirscu. Leipzig. 
1887. 


Tue third edition of Rossbach and Westphal’s great 
work on Greek metres, of which this volume is the 
third instalment, is separated from the second edition 
by about twenty years. During this interval West- 
phal has published, besides other books on kindred 
subjects, a German translation of the fragments of 
Aristoxenus, with a commentary. The oman of this 
work are incorporated in the third edition of the 
Metrik, which thus ditfers in some important respects 
from the earlier editions. About a hundred pages of 
this volume are new (exclusive of the revised chapter 
on prosody), but most of this has already appeared in 
a very slightly different form in the Aristuxenus and 
in the first volume of this third edition of the Metrik, 
This is the case with the principal additions in chap- 
ter I., which consist of a discussion of the distinction 
drawn by Aristoxenus between singing and speaking, 
and of the so-called ‘cyclic’ dactyl. According to 
Westphal, Aristoxenus holds that singing is distin- 
guished from speaking by the fact that in singing the 
voice dwells for a longer time on each syllable, so 
that it appears to rest upon it before proceeding to 
another syllable, whereas in speaking the voice is in 
continual motion, never resting on any syllable for 
an appreciable length of time. This interpretation 
seems very questionable. What Aristoxenus says is 
that both in singing and in speaking there is a xlynats 
xara but that in the former it is 
in the latter ovvexjs. Does not this mean that in 
speaking the voice is in continual motion with regard 
to pitch, so that it never rests on any one note, but is 
always gliding without a break from one pitch to 
another, whereas in singing the voice passes from 
note to note with a leap over the interval between 
them? This is apparently the view of H. Weil, 
which is quoted and rejected by Westphal. But 
whatever may be thought of Westphal’s interpreta- 
tion of Aristoxenus on this point, the inference which 
he draws is probably correct, viz. that in Greek, no 
less than in modern, poetry the rhythm of song was 
more definite than that of mere recitation, that ¢.g. in 
the former the long syllable was normally just double 
of the short syllable, whereas in the latter the exact 
relation between them was not determinable, so that 
no good recitation would have given each syllable 
precisely the value required by strict scansion. In 


the section on the ‘cyclic’ dactyl Westphal maintains 
that it was employed in recitation only, not in 
song. The passage in Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
on which the doctrine of the ‘cyclic’ dactyl rests 
certainly does not justify the popular modern theory 
of the value of the dactyl in logaoedic metres. The 
other additions to chapter I. are mostly concerned 
with the metres of other branches of the Indo- 
Germanic family, especially those of the Zend Avesta 
and of Indian poetry. Chapter II. deals with 

rosody, a subject on which there is comparatively 
ittle room for differences of opinion. It follows 
the lines laid down in the corresponding chapter of 
the second edition, but has been almost entirely 1e- 
written and brought up to date by Hugo Gleditsch. 
Chapter III. on the different kinds of feet and xéAa 
is new, but is mainly a statement of the doctrine of 
Aristoxenus as understood by Westphal, which has 
been expounded at greater length in the Aristoxenus 
and in the Griechische Rhythmik which forms the 
first volume of this edition. Chapter 1V. has two 
new sections defining the meaning of the terms x@Aor, 
bérpov, bwépuerpov, otlxos, meplodos, otpoph. In 
chapter V. there is a new section stating and criticis- 
ing Bentley’s theory of asynartete verses. Westphal 
still maintains the opinion expressed in the second 
edition of the A/etrik, that asynartete verses are those 
in which there is internal catalexis. There are diffi- 
culties involved in this theory, especially, as West- 
phal admits, in its application to some episynthetic 
verses which are quoted as asynartete by Hephaestion. 
There is perhaps not sufficient evidence to determine 
with certainty the exact meaning of the term ‘asynar- 
tete,’ but Westphal gives all the existing materials 
for arriving at a conclusion on the subject. In this 
art of the book as well as elsewhere there are some 
ad misprints which are sometimes puzzling, ¢.g. in 
the list of aovveprntra dv on pp. 342, 343, where 
tpoxaixod is four times printed instead of iapBiKcod 
in combination with ionics. The only other addition 
in this chapter is a short account of Hephaestion’s 
coupled with a discussion of 
the abnormal values of long and short syllables, e.g. 
of dactyls used in three-time metres and of trochees 
in four-time metres, the three-time dactyl, as West- 
phal has already shown elsewhere, being probably 
= 14 + 3 + ¥, the four-time trochee = 28 + 14. The 
only important omission in this edition of vol. III. as 
compared with the second edition is that of the 
secondary metres (paeonics, ionics, choriambics), 
which are here dismissed on the ground that their 
treatment depends on rhythmical and not metrical 
tradition, and that therefore all that needs to be said 
of them in general has already been stated in vol. I. 

The importance of this new edition of the Metrik 
is that it follows the doctrines of the ancient writers 
on rhythm and metre, and especially of Aristoxenus, 
even more closely than its predecessors. It is not 
always sufficiently recognised that the study of these 
writers, taken in connection with the Greek poets, 
forms the only solid basis for a knowledge of Greek 
metre, and that its principles cannot be learnt from 
Greek poetry alone. Westphal has probably done 
more than any one else to elucidate the remains of 
the ancient authors on the subject, and to show their 
value. The remaining instalment of the book will 
contain the ‘Specielle Metrik,’ which is to be re- 
written by Rossbach. 


C. B. HEBERDEN. 
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NOTES. 


ARES IN THE BRAZEN Pot.—Homer (E, 385 sqq.) 
says that Otus and Ephialtes shut up Ares for thirteen 
months in a brazen pot, from which he was released 
by Hermes. ‘The traditional explanation,’ says Mr. 
Leaf on this passage, ‘makes them a personification 
of the triumph of agricultural pursuits (AAwevs from 
&Awh) over warlike passions,’ and he quotes from 
Schol. D on A 308 a statement that Otus and Ephialtes 
put an end to war and made men live at peace. On 
this view the Aloidae shut up the war-god in a pot 
to hinder him from going about and stirring up strife, 
just as some New Guinea people shut up the god of 
rain, thunder, and lightning, and keep him a close 
prisoner in a sacred house when they wish to have 
fine weather for a feast ; after the feast he is let out 
and may go and rain, thunder, and lighten as much 
as he likes. See Chalmers and Gill, Work and 
Adventure in New Guinea, p. 152. A different 
explanation is suggested by a custom of the Alfoers 
of Halmahera, a large island west of New Guinea. 
Some of these people think that the war-god lives in 
the forest or on a till tree, and when they are going 
to war they inveigle him into a basket, shut him up, 
and carry him with them in the basket to battle. 
On their return, the basket, gay with flowers, is 
welcomed with demonstrations of joy, but the god is 
not let out of it till he has given his word of honour 
that he will stand by the people in their next war. 
See Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, land- en vol- 
kenkunde, dl. xxvii. p. 447 8q.; also Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-land-en-volkenkunde van Neériandsch Indie. 
4de volg. viii. p. 183 sg. Following out the hint 
here given, may we not suppose that the reason 
why the Aloidae kept Ares a prisoner was, not that 
men might beat their spears to pruning-hooks as the 
scholiast thought, but that they might have the war- 
god on their side in battle? Such a view fits far 
better with the known character of the Aloidae, who 
appear as peaceful husbandmen nowhere but in the 
gentle scholiast’s fancy ; in Homer himself they are 
proud defiant spirits who threaten to make their 
slogan heard in heaven. The story of Ares in the 
brazen pot would thus be a reminiscence of a time 
when the Greeks ‘potted’ their war-god and so 
carried him to battle, as the Jews took with them 
the Ark of God. Such a custom would be quite in 
harmony with both Greek and Roman ideas. At 
Sparta the statue of the war-god Enyalius was 
fettered to prevent him running away, and at Athens 
the goddess of Victory had no wings lest she should 
fly away (Pausanias, iii. 15, 7). The reason why the 
gates of the temple of Janus at Rome were shut in 
peace and open in war (about which the interpreters 
ancient and modern have boggled so much—se torserunt 
as they would say) was simply that the war-god lived 
inside and was kept under lock and key in the piping 
times of peace for exactly the same reason that the 
Spartans chained up Enyalius, and the Athenians 
clipped Victory’s wings. But in time of war the 
doors were flung open that the god might go forth to 
fight. This was Virgil’s explanation of the custom 
(Aen, i. 293 sqq., vii. 611 87q.), and after Varro no 
man knew Italian antiquities better than Virgil. It 
must have been a solemn moment when the great 
gates swung creaking on their hinges, and the consul, 
amid the blare of trumpets, called in a loud voice on 
the war-god to come forth. That some such ceremony 
actually took place at the opening of the gates may 
be inferred with certainty from Virgil’s description ; 


that the ceremony should be an unfamiliar one and 
known only to Roman Dryasdusts was natural, since 
for centuries together none but antiquaries knew of 
a time when Rome had been at peace. 

J. G. FRAZER. 


* * 
* 


THE SECOND STASIMON OF THE ‘CHOEPHORI’ (lines 
783-837), immediately preceding the entry of Aegisthus, 
has always been regarded as one of the most corrupt 
passages in Aeschylus. More particularly the fourth 
strophe and the corresponding antistrophe have been 
largely rewritten by editors, who, after all, are driven 
to a? serious interpolations or omissions. I believe 
that the remedy is comparatively simple. 
The manuscript reading is 


Strophe 4 (lines 819-826) 
kal 5) 
AvThpioy 
Kpextoy yontey 
ata 8 dmootare pidwr. 

Antistrophe (831--837) 

Tlepréws 7° év ppeolv 
kapdlav 
T mpompdoowy 
xdpitos opyas Aumpas 
powlay &rav 
tov altiov éEarodAt's udpov. 


To sum up what has already been restored with 
some approach to certainty : 

(1) In the first line of the strophe the unmetrical 
rére wAovTov has been corrected into 
%5n wor ody. TIOTOYN in uncials, if the T were 
erroneously written before T, would easily be corrupt- 
ed into MAOYTTON. 

(2) In the second line of the antistrophe, the con- 
jecture avacxe0év, proposed by me in 1884, has been 
accepted by Mr. A. Sidgwick in his edition of the 
play. AN, being the first syllable of dvacxe@ay and 
the last of xapdiav, would easily be er 

(8) In the fourth line of the strophe Hermann’s 
youray for the meaningless gen. pl. aeleue is univers- 
ally received. 

(4) Paley has conjectured &yav for &ray, bringing 
the line in the antistrophe gowlay into 
metrical accordance with the strophe -ta 8 amoorare? 
glrwv, the &-of &ra being placed in the preceding 


line. 

(5) Lastly the line rots 7’ &vwOev which 
as it stands is unmetrical, harmonises perfectly with 
the strophe éuod xpextdy ‘yoaray, if we make the 
simple transposition mpompacowy rois 7’ 

There remain then in the strophe the words 
vouov €d* eudy Képdos aéterar 
768° &-(&-being the first syllable of &ra) to be brought 
into metrical accordance with the antistrophic xdpiros 
dpyas Aumpas alriov udpov. 

atriov is, I think, a misplaced 
line, and should immediately follow mpompdoowy rots 
7 tvwbev, It will then answer to véuov 
wéde 748’ ed of the strophe. At first sight this may 
seem impossible, véuov 7a8’, being 


f 


t 
h 
n 
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a pure Iambic quinarius, while rdv atriov 3’ égamoAa- 
bs wdpov consists of three Cretics preceded by a short 
syllable as a base, | | Cut 
the plural verb pe@joouer followed almost immediate- 
ly by the singular éudy éudv excites suspicion ; and 
I believe that its final syllable is simply the particle 
pév, which the copyist has written before méAc 
instead of after it. 
If we write vouov wodci ev tad’ ev we get 
the same metre as in roy airidy 8 EkawoAATs popov. 

We have now one line left in the strophe, éudy éudv 
Képdos with xdpiros dpyas Aumpas 
6ev in the antistrophe. The strophic line ends witha 
double iambus, -era: 743’ &-, while the autistrophic line 
has the long syllable as before the final... 
think therefore that the copyist has here fallen into 
a very common error, that namely of making an 
adjective agree with the nearest substantive, and has 
written Auvmpas agreeing with épyas instead of Avmpds 
qualifying the subject od, ze. Orestes. 

But this is not all. If we write 

and Xapiros dpyas Admpds EvdoOrv 
it may be seen that two short syllables are wanting 
after épyas to complete the line in the antistrophe. 

Now from line 827 (ob 5& 9apoav x. 7. A.) there is 
no finite verb. This want is rather severely felt, and 
there is no place where a verb could stand so effect- 
ively as here. J should suggest @dpe ‘‘ spring,” second 
aorist imperative of @pécxw. For in uncials OOPE 
so strongly resembles the letters in xdpiros 
épyas that its omission is easily intelligible. And 
is peculiarly appropriate to the as 
Orestes and Pylades are called in the next Stasimon. 

Thus the whole will run 


Strophe. 
wal wor’ obv 
Swudtwv AvThpiov 
yoaray 
vdpov pev Tad’ 
eudv Képdos Gékerar 748’, &- 
7a8 amoorate: plrwy. 
Antistrophe. 
Tlepoéws 7° év ppeciv 
kapdiav avarxebov, 
tos xOovds pldots 
mpompdcowy Tois 7” kvwhev, 
Tov attiov wdpou, 
xdpiros dpyas Odpe Aumpds 
gpowlay &yav 


It has been usual to alter ydpiros of the manuscripts 
into the accusative plural ydprras in order to bring it 
under the government of mpoxpdoowv. But the read- 
ing Avmpds enables us to keep the MS. xdpiros, 
taking it as genitive after Avrpbs = bitter in the in- 
dulgence of thy wrath, while mpompdcowy may be 
taken absolutely, = acting for thy friends. If we 
insist on reading xdpitas, it will be accusative in 
apposition to the whole sentence, ‘destroying the 
author of the murder as a gratification of thy 
wrath.’ 

It will be seen that the changes which I have 
ventured to introduce are all of a very moderate 
character. There is nothing violent even in the 
supposition that the copyist omitted the line rdv 
alriov 8 in its proper place, for dis- 

lacement of lines is not uncommon even in the iambic 
ng and would be all the easier here when the 
metre had once been obscured by the corruption of 
the strophic véuov peOhow’ piv 745° into 


Il. 


In the opening Chorus of the same play, the third 
strophe and its antistrophe have suffered considerably. 
The MS. reading is (lines 68-74) in the strophe 


Siaryhs diapéper 
altiov mavapkéras vécou Bpveww. 


and in the corresponding portion of the antistrophe 


Balvoyres roy 
pdvov Kabalpovres iodoay &rny. 


The line d:aryhs &ra d:apéper is an iambic dimeter, 
in which a spondee in the second foot is inadmissible. 
We must therefore transpose, and read &ra diadAyhs 
Siapéper. 

Baivoyres in the antistrophe has been tortured by 
Hermann into d&:alvoyres, to suit the metre of diaAyhs 
&ra. But it is surely much simpler to read Balvovtes 
és tov xepouvoy, for the preposition és, forming as it 
does the last syllable of Balvovres, might easily have 
been dropped by the copyist, whereas he could hard- 
ly have mistaken the prominent outlines of AI in 
Siaivoyres for the B of Baivovres. 

In line 69 the corrupt mavapxéras vécouv probably 
stands for wav xéap tas Bpvew, so that his 
whole heart is full of disease. It would be a natural 
mistake for the scribe to alter the order of the syllable 
KEAP into APKE. Besides, the preceding lines have 
all been iambic, and it would not be characteristic of 
Aeschylus to have a strophe consisting entirely of 
iambic lines, 

In the antistrophe, iodcay &rny is thoroughly 
corrupt. MATHN has usually been regarded as the last 
word, but M is so prominent a letter that it could 
hardly have disappeared without leaving some traces. 
I think that here, as in so many other places, T rep- 
resents I’, and that &ynv is the last word, while OYCAN 
is probably an inversion of ANOTC &vovar), the 
&y being written after instead of before ous. 

A negative is required by the sense and probably 
ov has fallen out owing to its resemblance to the first 
syllable of ofcav. Likewise the word yifjs, which in 
the original manuscript (E and H not being distin- 
guished in writing so early as Aeschylus) would be 
easily confounded with the last syllable of xa@alpoyres 
(TEC, TEC) has probably dropped out. Thus per- 
haps we should read 

xadalpovres ob ‘yijs &ynv. 

It may, however, be regarded as doubtful whether 
tas vécov would be used with the article to denote 
disease in general, for Aeschylus is almost Epic in his 
sparing use of the article. Perhaps therefore wav 
xpéas vécov Bpvew, though not so near the letters of 
mavapxéras should be read, iu which case the anti- 
strophe will have 

Kadalpovtes odK 
giving the so-called ere em rhythm of 34 
trochees, to which Aeschylus is partial at the end 
of astrophe. 


III. 


In line 628 of the Choephori, the MSS. give the 
oéBas, and there is no finite verb. erhaps we 
should read oxdros, (€Bac’ for 
the causal first aorist of Bafyw,) and translate, ‘I put 
it in hateful darkness,’ z.c. it is too horrible to de- 
scribe, let darkness cover it, AAOICEBAGEIICKOTOIC 
would easily be corrupted into the present reading if 
EBAC were wrongly written at the end, coalescing 
into oé8as with the final C of EMICKOTOIC. 

D. RANKIN, 
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Sopnocies, Antigone 782-789. 
“Epws ds év minress. 


It seems to me an unfortunate idea to introduce 
into this line the notion of ‘desire of riches.’ Com- 
mentators have gone wrong through not holding fast 
to the conception of Love which is expressed in the 
first line of the ode, “Epws avixare waxav. Love is 
conceived as a warrior, and this conception dominates 
the strophe. He is always victorious in battle 
(1. 781). Now the act of a warrior after victory is to 
seize the booty ; and this act is attributed to Love in 
1. 782: ‘Love who fallest upon the spoil.’ «7hpacr 
has the proleptic sense of spoil, and év is separated 
by tmesis from wfrres (cf. L. Bellermann’s edition 
of the Antigone, ad. loc.). In the next two lines the 
metaphor of a soldier is continued : 


ds év padakais mapelas 
veavidos évvuxevers, 


for it seems extremely probable that the word év- 
vuxevw was a technical military term for sentinel 
duty, when we remember that Horace chose the word 
excubat (= excubias agit) as its equivalent. We 
should then translate évyvxevers by ‘who keepest 
sentry’ rather than by ‘who keepest vigil.’ The 
metaphor is kept up in pvétuos : 


kal o” pvémos ovdels 
000 apeplwr ex’ avOpdrwr, 6 Exwv péeunver. 


But what is the meaning of 6 ® éxywy? ‘He who 
hath, or possesseth, thee, O Love, is mad,’ does not 
make good sense, inasmuch as Love is conceived 
not as a disease but as a warrior. 6 3’ éxduevos would 
be more natural, or 6 8 aaovs. épav is an obvious 
conjecture, but 6 8 épay peunvey would be a weak 
ending of the strophe. 

‘No god or man can escape thee by flight.’ Those 
who flee from Love are unwilling victims. But there 
are many who do not flee from Love, who are willing 
victims. Therefore I would read 


6 éxdv péunver, 


* but some are voluntarily mad,’—madness being the 
result of Love’s sovranty to him who undergoes it 
willingly or unwillingly. 6 8 corresponds to an 
implied pév in the preceding clause. The involution 
of the sentence is quite Sophoclean ; naturally it 
would run thus: ‘One man resists thee and flees 
from thee,—but, be he divine or human, he cannot 
escape thy pursuit and the madness which thou 
inspirest ; another man submits willingly.’ 
Joun B. Bury. 


* * 
* 


Nores on THE Bacchae or Evriprpes.—Sandys’ 
edition of the Bacchac is probably final. But for this 
very reason it may be interesting to record any new 
interpretations of disputed passages, which could not 
otherwise be discussed. I have selected the following 
passages :— 
145. 6 Barxeis 8° 

prdya mevKas 

vapOnkos aiooe 

Spdup Kad xopois mAavdras 

laxais 7” 


Paley reading dpéuy xopods translates ‘and the 
follower of Bacchus holding the ruddy blaze of pine 
wood on his wand, waves it about in his course, rous- 
ing the scattered bands as he goes.’ Sandys, accepting 
the first part of this, but keeping xopoir, 
translates ‘challenging his truant comrades by his 
coursing and his dances.’ My objection to this is the 


sudden change of object—?xwv governs pAdya, (wv 
governs mAavdras, and dvawdAAwy again governs 
Adya ; this seems to me awkward in the extreme. I 
take rAavdras to be nominative, and supply ¢Adya as 
the accusative to all three participles. I should trans- 
late as follows: ‘The Bacchanal holding the ruddy 
blaze of pine wood on his wand rushes forward, fanning 
it by his running and dances as he roams, and waving 
it with cries.’ For the meaning here given to épeO{(wv 
ep. Ar, Ach, 669 pépadros 


506. ola@ Cis ob8 Spas boris ef. 
(‘ Versus a multis tentatus nec tamen emendatus.’ 
Kirchhof. ) 
Sandys reads doris ef. I propose 7000’ for 
8 (iis 008 Spas Tod Sorts el. 


677. pev Bookhuar’ mpds 
t pdoxwv brethnpiCor. 

“‘udoxwv neque cum neque cum a&yeAaia 
Bockhuara recte construi posse vv. 734— 
745 ubi non wdoxor tautum sed mépis, Saundra, 
commemorantur ; adde quod genitivus a verbis ayeAaia 
Bookhyara nimis remotus est.”’ (Sandys). 

So far I agree, but I cannot accept Béoxwv, which 
with Booxhuara would be intolerable. Besides the 
use of éfaxpiew Orestes 275 isin favour of making the 
word here intransitive. I propose nuxév,—we expect 
some genitive after dd in breEjxpsCov—and the sense 
is appropriate. ‘‘ The herds were making their way 
from the valleys to the crest of the hill.” It would 
be natural if not absolutely necessary for the cattle to 
be sheltered in the valleys by night, and accordingly 
they are here driven up the mountain at break of day. 
For uvxév in precisely this sense cp. Xen An. iv. 1, 
7. év &yKxeot kal 


859 Tov Aids 
Atdvuaov, 8s ev Beds 
dewdratos, 


‘ Facile carere possumus’ Sandys, Perhaps so, but 
in any case such corrections as areAéow...évomdvdoi0r 
for év réAct...dvOpémoiot are out of the question. It 
appears to me that the lines will gain immensely in 
force if we put a stop after wépuxey and translate 
thus: ‘he shall know Dionysus, son of Zeus, who he 
is ; God is in the end most terrible, though most 
gentle to men.’ 


943. dv deka xph wrod! 


alpew viv 


This is mere mockery. The words give no real mean- 
ing that could be carried out into action, but they have 
a solemn sound and that is sufficient for Pentheus: 
ppevay is true enough. 


1005. 1d copdy ob 
xalpw Onpevuv- 
oa Erepa peyddra pavep’ &yovr’ del 
ém) 7a Blov, 
cis vinta evoeBeiv, 
74.8 vduima éxBadrdv- 
Ta 


This is Sandys’ reading, and it involves, accepting 
Wecklein’s emendation, &yoyra for ray det. But the 
meaning is still so questionable that it is doubtful 
whether it is not better to retain the MSS. reading. 
I should accept from Elmsley 7d copdy ob pOdvp xalpw 
@npevovoa and retaining ray de) translate as follows : 
‘I delight in the ungrudging quest of knowledge, but 
the other course has been approved to be great, con- 
sisting as it does in those eternal ordinances that a 
man in pursuit of noble ends should be holy and 
pious in life by day and by night.’ Taken thus I see 


' 
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in this passage a reference to Antigone 450—457 and 
especially to 

od ydp Tt viv ye GAA’ del 

(hi Tadra, oldev e& 


And in these lines I find the key to the interpretation 
of the present passage. The question raised in the 
Antigone seems to me admirably to illustrate the point 
which is here insisted on. 


1060. Mawddwv dooow 


This reading, which is due to Mr. Tyrrell, seems to 
me unquestionably right ; there is nothing to be said 
for the reading 87a 


1163. Kardds ev atuart ord Covcay 
mepiBadreiy 


Sandys translates this ‘’tis goodly sport to bathe 
the hand in the blood of a son till it drips again.’ 

This is I think impossible, and besides the MS. reads 
téxvov, which is naturally governed by mep:Badeiv. 
‘’Tis a glorious contest to embrace one’s child with a 
hand that reeks with blood.’ This is Agave’s obvious 
meaning, but there is also a sense in which the words 
are fulfilled already, and of which she knows nothing. 
At this moment she is literally embracing her son’s 
head with a hand that reeks with blood. As to the 
construction xépa mepiBadreiv réxvoyv Attic usage is 
certainly against it, but it is found in Herodotus, and 
there seems to me no insuperable difficulty in suppos- 
ing that it is found here. 


1174. Adovros véov (Sandys). 


If this correction for véoy my is right, it naturall 
suggests the similar words in Agamemnon 717. We 
may therefore look to that passage to supply the 
missing word. In line 730 we find the expression 
unrogdvocw év &ras, and it is at any rate curious 
that Aedvtos undropdvov véov imv satisfies both sense 
and metre in the present passage. 

Hue MAcnaGHTEN. 


* * 
* 


EuripipEs, Jon. 576-80. 


GAN? Ocod GAnrelay Te ohy 
és Tas ’AOhvas oreixe kowdppwv 

08 bABiov avauever marpds 
modus 


These are the words of Xuthus to his newly-found 
sonlIon. The invitation to abandon not only Apollo’s 
shrine, but also his wandering seems strange, 
addressed to Ion, who from his earliest infancy had 
been reared in the temple by the Pythian prophetess 
(ll. 817-321). He has been no wanderer, for he has 
never left the temple precincts. If it be suggested 
that aanrefa is used for pvyh, and simply means 
banishment from Athens, again there is the objection 
that such an expression is misplaced in the mouth of 
Xuthus, who thinks (1. 552) that Ion’s mother was 
some Maenad at Delphi. The real meaning of the 
passage is to contrast the menial life of Ion in the 
temple service with the splendour which awaits him 
asa prince at Athens. This is clear from the words 
Gcov Sdweda, which are explained by ll. 120-24. 


pupotvas iepay péBav 
& calpw Sdredov 
mavapéptos du’ adlov 
arépuy: 00% 

Aatpevwy 7d Kar’ Fuap. 


For 4Anrelay then we clearly want some term ex- 
pressive of Ion’s priestly functions. Such do we 
No. XVII, VOL. IT. 


obtain without changing a single letter by reading, 
GAN’ Sdweda Anreiav te why. ‘Having 
left the pavements of the god and your ministration.’ 
Hesychius has the following glosses: Anirn: i€pera, of 
BE Anth. Anriipes: fepol crepavopédpor, iéperac 
Tav ceuvav A noun Anrtefa would be as 
analogous to Anthp, as Anorela to Anorhp. But we 
are not reduced to inventing a word for which there 
is no authority; for Hesychius has another gloss, 
Anirial: orpatiat [Aapupoywylau], on which 
Schmidt has the following note, ‘ confundi Anoreiat 
Aagupoywyla et Anitial vel Aniretar vel quomodo- 
cunque hoe scribatur uocabulum ad Afitos referendum 
observabat Thes. V. c. 248, B.’ The term jyenoviat 
used to explain Anirial, has its meaning made clear 
by the gloss Anrrodpxat of kaOnyob or Tay 
kal éoridoewv &pxoar wal fepets. The rare word 
Anrtela or Antela got ejected from the Jon by a wrong 
division, which by prefixing to it the final a of Sdmeda 
produced the word éAnrela, which is of common 
occurrence in the Tragedians. Aros of course is 
the same as Ae?ros (in Ae:roupyia). 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


* * 
* 


Nore on PLAto, Gorgias, 494 B.—Xapadpiod twa 
ad ob Blov A€yes, GAA’ od vexpod ovde Socrates 
had been comparing the life of an orderly man to one 
filling clean and sound jars with liquids, and the life 
ot a sensual man to one trying to fill vessels which 
are impure and full of holes, Callicles, keeping up 
the simile, replies that the orderly man, once he has 
filled his vessels, has no more pleasure, but lives the 
life of a corpse or a slave, whereas a pleasant life con- 
sists in a great quantity being constantly poured in 
(ev TG ws wAciorov emippeiv). Well, then, says 
Socrates, there must be a large outflow if there is a 
large inflow, and for this outflow the apertures must 
be /arge ones: to which Callicles assenting, Socrates 
says, Now we have got a new simile. It is the life 
of a xapadpids, not of a corpse or a stone. The com- 
mentators usually take this word as meaning a kind 
of bird, és Gua Co exxptver, as a scholiast says. 
Timaeus in his glossary to the same effect, 6 xapaSpids 
bs Tt Taxéws Oepudtntos, 
TodTo Kadodow aidviav. Olympiodorus says 
Gov Aéyer d kal evOews exxpiver, but adds, 4 
Ta KoiAa Tay metpav & Td Hdwp kal 
amoBadAe, ‘The whole force of the context leads us 
to the latter interpretation, changing as we must the 
accent xapadplov (from xapddpiov), if we do not read 
xapd5pou, a collateral form of the usual xapddpa, and 
the name of several mountain-streams in Greece (see 
Liddell and Scott). The life of a hill-torrent is a 
finer and more suitable expression to describe the 
constant influx and efflux of a /arge volume of water, 
than to refer to a peculiarity of the bird xapadpids, 
which peculiarity seems to have been invented to 
explain this passage, and is not alluded to at all b 
Aristotle when he speaks of this bird (Hist. An. viii. 
8, 14 = 593, b. 15; ix. 11, 2 = 615, a. 1). What 
the xapadpibs appears to have especially recalled to 
the popular mind of Greece was the superstition that 
the sight of it was a cure for the jaundice; they 
fancied that the disease flowed off to the bird, a fact 
which they supposed the bird knew of, and so tried 
to conceal himself (cf. Plutarch Sympos., v. 7, p. 
681, 28 Reiske; Aelian, Hist. Animal, xvii. 12; 
Heliod. Acth. iii. 8. Schol. on Aristoph. Av. 266, 
Hipponax Fr. 36). So Erasmus in his adages, s. vv. 
Simulatio Dissimulatio of xapadpidy pimovduevos. 
Charadrium imitans ‘Dici solitum de dissimulante 
ac rem utilem occultante,’ It may be added that in 
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Tamblichus Protrept., p. 130, ed. 1598, where this 
passage of the Gorgias is paraphrased, Arcerius 
Theodoretus, the editor, explains yapadploy as ‘ vorago 
quaepiam quae nunquam expletur quantumvis mul- 
tum influat.’ 

L. C. Purser. 


* 
* 


On Catuiivs LXIV, 22-24. 
‘Vos ego saepe meo vos carmine compellabo.’ 


I doubt if all scholars will accept Mr. Palmer’s 
suggestion of mero for mo as ‘so obviously right as 
to need no demonstration,’ for (i.) though mero and 
carmine (prece, &c.) are often found together, yet 
compellare mero would be a much bolder phrase than 
any quoted, and (ii.) there is no need for change : it 
is not ‘an instance of epanalepsis where the epithet 
(meo) is in one clause and the noun in the other’: 
Vos ego is merely repeated in a chiasmus form as mco 
vos carmine : and to read mero would be to destroy 
the obvious emphasis of ego (as well as meo), and 
reduce a very grand outburst to a very tame if not 
irrelevant ending. I think the passage should be 
rendered, ‘O glorious heroes, &c., all hail; again 
and again hail. Yes, you are the gods that Z will 
address, you are those that shall be welcomed in my 


poems again and again. r 
J. E, Nixon. 
* * 
* 


VERGIL, Aen. ix. 721 (‘ Bellatorque,’ &c.). 


Conington, who reads ‘Bellatorque animo deus 
incidit,’ writes thus: ‘ Heinsius restored “animos” 
from Med. a.m.p. ; but Lachmann, on Luer. iv. 568 
[572], questions the construction with the accusative, 
at least in good authors.’ 

Some time ago it struck me that Vergil may have 
written ‘ Bellatorque animos deus indidit.’ Tacitus, 
who often shows traces of his acquaintance with 
Vergil’s writings, has, in Hist. iv. 34, the following : 
‘Civilis lapsu equi prostratus, credita per utrumque 
exercitum fama volneratum aut interfectum, cmmane 
quantum suis pavoris et hostibus alacritatis indidit.’ 

J. HoskyNs-ABRAHALL, 


* * 
* 


AENEID IV., 224, 225. 


Tyria Carthagine qui nune 
Exspectat, fatisque datas non respicit urbes, &e. 


The difficulty of this passage as it stands is of course 
exspectat = moratur. If we were to read ‘Tyrias’ for 
‘Tyria’ the whole passage would be straightforward : 
the adjective agrees with urbes in the following line, 
and the expression ‘ Tyrias urbes’ contrasts well with 
‘fatis datas.’ This is smoother than Jahn’s harsh 
expedient of supplying ‘urbes’ from the latter 
clause. 8. W. 
* * 
* 


Livy, 23, 5, 12.—In this passage the historian 
makes the consul Varro say of Hannibal that he had 
brutalized his soldiery, ‘vesci corporibus humanis 
docendo.’ 

That this was a current charge against Hannibal 
may be inferred from Polybius, who in ix. 24, is at 
pains to state that one Hannibal Monomachus was 
the author of the horrid suggestion, and that it was 
at once rejected by the son of Hamilcar. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


It is at least possible that the whole story may 
have originated from a misunderstanding in that 
polyglot army of some such proverbial Greek phrase 
as that of Xenophon in Anab. IV., 8, 14. “Avdpes, 
ovtol eciow, obs dpare, pdvor 7d ph 
H8n elvae Hv mws 
duvéucba, cal wpods Sei Compare 
Heil. III., 3, 6. M. T. TarHam. 

* * 
* 


A CorRUPTION IN QUINTILIAN, Jnst. Or. x. 3, 23. 


Talking of the surroundings necessary for poets 
Quintilian says: ‘Non tamen protinus audiendi qui 
credunt aptissima in hoe nemora silvasque quod illa 
caeli libertas locorumque amoenitas sublimem ani- 
mum et beatiorem spiritum parent. Mihi certe 
jucundus hie magis quam studiorum hortator videtur 
esse secessus.’ In certain MSS., e. g., the Florentine, 
Almeloverianus, and Harleian, after ‘jucundus,’ 
comes in the word videmoni or viindemoni, which is 
a vox nihili, and is ejected because the sense is com- 
plete without it. Conld this be the gloss of a monk 
on a somewhat ornate passage about poetry who recol- 
lected how (as Bacon says in his Lssay on Truth) 
‘one of the Fathers had in great severity called Poesie 
Vinum Daemonum?’ Cf. Advancement of Learning, 
ii. 22, 18, with Mr. Wright’s note. True it is that 
we do not know who that Father was, though St. 
Jerome (Zp. 146 to Damasus) says ‘ Daemonum cibus 
est carmina poetarum,’ and St. Augustin Confess., i. 
16, says it is ‘vinum erroris ab ebriis doctoribus 
propinatum.’ L. C. Purser. 


* * 
* 


Puy N.H. ii. $1 end: furor est, profecto furor, 
egredi ex eo et, tamquam interna eius cuncta plane iam 
nota sint, ita scrutari extera, quasi vero mensuram 
ullius rei possit agere qui sui nesciat, haut minor, 
homines videre quae mundus ipse non capiat. (Det- 
lefsen). For Detlefsen’s hawt minor the MSS. have 
aut meror (E*F!), mereantur (F?), aut miror (r), and 
some insert possint after homines. Sillig with less 
probability writes awt mens hominis. I would suggest 
that Pliny may have written aut meri homines videre 
be, ‘or as if mere men could discern what lies outside 
the world itself.’ 

A. G. PESKETT, 


[Detlefsen’s reading is plainly illogical: furor est 
scrutari—haut minor furor—not surely homines videre, 
but putare or velle videre, The reading aut mereantur 
‘or even were entitled to see,’ seems to suit best with 
the pessimism of the writer.—Ep.] 


* * 
* 


Tac. Agric. I.—The last sentence of Tac. Agr. 
ch. 1, runs thus: ‘At nune narraturo mihi uitam 
defuncti hominis uenia opus fuit ; quam non petissem 
incusaturus tam saeua et infesta uirtutibus tempora.’ 
As far as I know, Church and Brodribb’s rendering 
represents the accepted view of the meaning of the 
passage. ‘But in these days, I, who have to record 
the life of one who has passed away, must crave an 
indulgence, which I should not have had to ask had 
I only to inveigh against an age so cruel, so hostile 
to all virtue.’ 

The question suggests itself, what is the point of a 
contrast between ‘recording the life of one who has 
passed away,’ and ‘inveighing against an age so 
cruel, &e.’? And if it be answered that it is the 
contrast between eulogy and satire that is meant, we 
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are confronted with the further difficulty that the 
‘cruel and unrighteous age’ pardons satire not against 
virtue, which would be natural, but against itself. 
I think a different punctuation will remove all 
difficulties. 1 er ‘At nune narraturo mihi 
uitam defuncti hominis uenia opus fuit, quam non 
petissem incusaturus: tam saeua et infesta uirtutibus 
tempora.’ 

Narrare (giving a simple account of) contrasts well 
with incusare, and the sentence is much more 
forcible in its reserve than if Tacitus had written 
laudaturo. Moreover, by this arrangement the 
balance of the sentence is restored, and the last 
words appear to be a necessary conclusion instead of 
an unmeaning appendage, 


Tac. Ann. Bk. II. c. 28. ‘ 

‘Ac primo placidum aequor mille nauium remis 
strepere aut uelis impelli: mox atro nubium globo 
effusa grando, simul variis undique procellis inuersi 
fluctus prospectum adimere, regimen impedire ;—’ 

The words ‘uelis impelli’ are generally explained 
to mean that the water is stirred by the ‘ships under 
sail.’ Virgil’s phrase (Georg. i. 254), ‘remis impel- 
lite marmor,’ is not a parallel to this, for there, as in 
other similar passages, it is the actual impact of the 
oar upon the water which is described. Nor is 
Georg. iv. 305, ‘zephyris primum impellentibus 
undas’ to the point, for the waves are there spoken 
of as ‘driven along,’ as the ship might be by the 
winds, but not the water by the ship. On the other 
hand, the phrase ‘uelis impelli’ so naturally applies 
to a ship (2. ¢., the object driven and not the object 
disturbed) that it is difficult to imagine its being 
otherwise used. Cf. Silius, i. 568, ‘remis uelisque 
impellite puppim.’ A different punctuation will, I 
think, obviate the difficulty besides improving the 
balance of the sentence. I propose, ‘Ac primo 
placidum aequor: mille nauium remis strepere aut 
uelis impelli: mox atro nubium globo effusa grando, 
&e.’ 
The words ‘remis strepere aut uelis impelli’ will 
then be a picturesque touch contrasting the noisy 
rowing with the quiet gliding under sail over a calm 
sea, and Tacitus would hardly lose his opportunity 
of varying the construction in this way. 

But the principal gain of the proposed punctuation 
seems to me to be in the much more complete and 
pointed contrast between the clauses ‘ac primo 
placidum aequor,’ and ‘mox atro nubium globo effusa 
grando, &e,’ 

H. C. Goopuarr. 


* * 
* 


BIBiicaL students will, I think, be glad of two 
references to Marquardt’s Privatleben der Réimer, 
(second edition). 

For the description of Anna in Luke ii. 36, (hoaca 
érn wera avdpds Ewrd ard Tijs wapOevias kal 
xhpa...see p. 42, where reference is made to the fre- 
quent occurrence of the term wnivira or univiria as 
an honourable appellation in sepulchral inscriptions, 
and among other inscriptions quoted is one (C..Z vi. 
7723) unum ab virginitate L. Aemilit Regilli matri- 
monium experta which admirably illustrates the 
remarkable Greek phrase rijs wapOevids adrijs. 

For Acts xiii. 9, 6 MadaAos, see p. 26, 
where reference is made to the fact that a person in 
addition to his regular name often bore a second name, 
by which he was habitually called either in familiar 
talk or for convenience, and numerous instances are 
given showing that in writing a person’s name this 
second name was frequently joined to his real one 


with the words qui et (6 nal), this formula being so 
regular that it is even used as a single declinable word, 
e.g. Capitolinae cui et Pacciae. When Saui begins to 
move among non-Jews, Luke thinks it advisable to 
mention the second name by which he was regularly 
known outside Palestine, and he dogs so in the simplest 
possible manner, using the formula which was stereo- 
typed in such cases. This seems to dispose of the 
fanciful criticisms which have been written on this 
passage. Among them I may mention that the remark 
of Augustine nomen elegit ut se ostenderet parvum is 
absolutely inconsistent with Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 92, hoc 
tibi Paullus aut Messalla videris ? 

The occurrence of these two distinctly Roman 
Hares in Luke is of importance as bearing upon 
1is connection with Rome. 

T. E. Pace. 


* * 
* 


Notre ON A PASSAGE IN THE GOSPELS. 


Matt. xxvi. 45, 46.—rdre mpds rovs uabnras, 
wal Aéye: abTois, Kadeddere 7d Aoiwdy Kal 
idov, Hyyicev Spa, nal vids tod mapa- 
didora: eis xeipas eyelperbe idov, 
wapadidovs pe. 

Mark xiv. 41, 42.—xal rd tplrov, kal 
avrois, Aowrdy Kal dvamavecbe. 
HrGev Spar idob, mapadlSora 6 vids rod avOpwrov eis 
Tas XEipas TaY GuapTwrdy. . éyelpedbe, 

Luke xxii. 45—46.—xral dvaoras amd 
mpds Tods edpev adrods kouwmevous ard 
Avrns, Kal abtois, Tl xabevdere; avaordytes 
iva uh eis meipacudy. 

Three things cannot fail to strike any one who com- 
pares these accounts, as they are translated in all 
versions, ancient and modern. First, that our Lord 
says to his disciples ‘Sleep on now and take your 
rest’ in the accounts in St. Matthew and St. Mark at 
a moment when watchfulness was still necessary : 
secondly, that he no sooner has given them permission 
to sleep on than he recalls it and bids them awake : 
thirdly, that St. Luke is at variance with the two 
other evangelists, for he records no permission to sleep 
on, but on the contrary the question, ‘Why sleep 

But is it necessary to translate Kadeddere 7d 
‘Sleep on now’? Do the words naturally mean it? 
or do they not more naturally contain a stern command ; 
‘keep your sleep for the future, Jor another time,’ im- 
plying, ‘ this is no time for sleep.’ If this be so, and 
it seems to me the more natural meaning of the words, 
our Lord’s command becomes suitable to the cireum- 
stances, and consistent with what follows, and har- 
monious with St. Luke. 

All versions however that I have seen concur in 
Dormite iam et requiescite. 

When Macbeth is told ‘ The queen, my lord, is dead,’ 
he replies: ‘She should have died hereafter.’ 

A. PALMER. 


* * 
* 


Provincta.—The etymology of the Latin provincia 
has long been a matter of difficulty. The old theory 
that it is a contraction of providentia has of course 
long been discarded, but, so far as I know, no more 
satisfactory etymology has since been suggested. It 
seems however probable from an inspection of the 
word that it goes back to an adjective *provincus, to 
which it is related as vicinia to vicinus. Provincus 
or provinguos contains the termination which is seen 
in long-inqwos, prop-inguos, where -in- appears quite 
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regularly according to the laws of Latin phonetics for 
-en- before the guttural, and -inquos is Indo-European 
-ngos, in the Greek aAAd8-anos, &c. Theadjective would 
apparently have been originally spelt provingwos, for 
the forms longincus, propincus do not seem to be found 
before the eighth century of the city ; but ¢ stands 
before 7 in provincia in the same way as in sublicius 
beside Jaquews. The stem therefore of prév-incia is 
prov-, and this will without any difficulty correspond 
to German frau, O. H. G frouwa f, fré6 m. The 
same root is seen in German frohn in frohnherrschaft, 
&c., where the first element of the compound is 
adjectival, and goes back to an ‘urgermanisch’ 
Sraun- for frawun- (see Kluge s. v.). Provincia will 
therefore mean ‘lordship,’ which is precisely the 
sense required, 
Cur, CooKson. 


* * 
* 


Fioyer SyDENHAM’s EMENDATIONS OF PLATO. 


In the library of St. Paul’s School is a copy of 
Stephanus’s edition of Plato, fol., 1578, containing 
many notes and emendations of the text pencilled in 
the margin. These are stated ina memorandum on 
the title-page of the first volume to be ‘the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Floyer Sydenham’s,’ 

That unfortunate scholar, after a long struggle 
against penury, died in prison for debt in 1787. It 
is said that the establishment of the Royal Literary 
Fund was due to the feelings of compassion and regret 
excited by his melancholy end. Between 1759 and 
1780 he published translations of several of Plato’s 
Dialogues, a list of which is given in Briiggemann’s 
View of the English Editions. His conjectural emen- 
dations of the text are occasionally cited by Stallbaum 
(as in Hipp. Major 282A., 289A. ; Sympos, 183 E.). 
A comparison of the marginal notes just mentioned 
with Stallbaum’s text will show, I think, that not a 
few of the corrections made by Heindorf, Heusde, 
Schleiermacher, and other scholars, had been anti- 
cipated by Sydenham. 

Thus, to take one of the simplest instances, in 
Phileb. the old edition had ei BotAn Oelnuev 
drovoby elSous thy ideiv, which made no sense. 
Stallbaum’s note is: ‘recepi egregiam Heusdii emen- 
dationem as ei BovAnOeinuer.’ Heusde’s correction is 
none the less ‘ egregia’ that the English scholar had 
made the same before him. In other cases Sydenham's 
notes show that he discerned the faultiness of the 
text, but from want of access to MSS, could only 
guess in the dark. Thus, in a passage near the end 
of the Symposium (223 B.), where Aristodemus is 
describing how some of the guests had slipped away, 
and he himself had fallen asleep, the old reading was : 
BAAous Tivas 6 ’Apiorddnuos olxerOar amidvras 
olxade AaBeiv. Sydenham’s comment is that 
abrdy to have been lost before AaBeiv. 
It is now known that the Bodleian and some other 
MSS. give @ 3¢ in place of ofxade, showing Sydenham 
to have been right as to the sense required, though 
failing to hit upon the exact reading. 

I doubt whether these marginalia, as a whole, 
would be worth printing. But some readers may 
be glad to see the few specimens of them here given. 
I have arranged them in two groups. The first con- 
tains emendations which, after being made afresh by 
other scholars, are now generally accepted. The 
second contains some conjectural readings which, so 
far as I know, have had no subsequent confirmation. 
But for fear of encroaching too much on the space of 
the Review, each list might have been made consider- 
ably longer. 


(I.) In the Phaedo 104A the reading was dyros vb 
brep Tis Tpiddos, ‘though that be not the same as the 
number three’ (Cope). Geddes notes upon this that 
‘the MSS. and Editions read Sep, which Heindorf 
showed would require 4 tpids, and editors since 
Heindorf have followed his alteration of 87ep into 
ovmep.’ Sydenham had made the correction. 

Phaedr. 234 B. The MSS. have wavodueva 
&épas. Stallb. reads mavouévns x.7.A., but mentions 
Heindorf’s conjecture of dmoAavoduevor, supported by 
the use of aroAavcovra a few lines before. Syd. ‘f. 

Tb. 241 A. peraBardv tpxovta. Syd. conjec- 
tures peradaSev, which Bekker preferred, on the 
authority of some MSS. ; 

Ib, 245 D. ‘For if a beginning were begotten of 
something, that would have no beginning’ (Jowett). 
The MSS. have ei yap tov yiyvorro, odk dv 
apxiis yiyvorro. Syd. ‘f. apxh,’ though he thinks 
the reading as itis might stand. Buttmann made 
the same conjecture as Syd., except in putting yévorro 
for ylyvorro. 

Polit. 262E. For Syd. conj. yly- 
veo@at, Which is Stallbaum’s reading. 

Rep. 584C. ‘And is not this true also of the anti- 
cipations of pleasure and pain which precede them,’ 
&e. (Jowett). For mpono@qjces, ‘anticipations of 
pleasure,’ answering to mpoAvrqces, the common 
reading was mpoac@joes. Syd. conj. 
for which Bekker afterwards found MS. authority. 

Tim. 74E. For nwpdrepa ‘ duller of hearing,’ the 
common reading was kovpdrepa. Syd. conjectured 
the other, and it is now in Stallbaum’s text. 

Theaet. 182A. Kal rd rdoxov For 
the last word, which Stallb. leaves in the text, 
though he admits it to be manifestly corrupt, Syd. 
conjectured aic@avdéuevov, Buttmann Re- 
jecting B’s emendation, Campbell says ‘ the other 
conjectural reading [he does not say whose it is] 
aig@avduevov, agrees perfectly with the context and 
with all that precedes it.’ 


(II.) Phaedr. 266C. Socrates is speaking of the 
rhetoricians who will qualify others to be such, 
if they chose to bring gifts to them, as tokings. For 
Swpodopetv, Syd. conj. Sopypopetv. His note is worth 
transcribing in full :—‘ Sophistae enim magno studio 
affectabant admirantium multitudine stipari. vid. 
Plat. passim, praecipue in Protag. 115, Huthyd. toto ; 
Hor. Serm. L. I. S. 3. 138. Plat. de Repub. 600 rem 
ait eo pervenisse, Gore povovodk éx) rais Kepadais 
mepipepovow avrovs of éraipot.’ 

Theag. 125 A. 8rt oe treumev els 
tivds. The pleonasm in 
is at first sight awkward, and offended Schleier- 
macher, who would cancel it as a gloss. Syd. pro- 
poses d:Sacxadciov. Stallb. defends the common 
reading. 

Euthyd. 275 B. A person is spoken of as ‘son of 
Axiochus (who is son) of the old Alcibiades, and own 
cousin of the Alcibiades now living.’ The ’Agidxov 
vids Tod ’AAKiBiddou Tod madatod, with its genitive 
depending on a genitive, is inelegant. Syd. proposes, 
for tod madaiod, ToD méAa observing that 
this last word is found contracted to 4800 in MSS. 

(While on the subject of the Zuthydemus, it may 
be noticed that in 287 D for the reading 008’ ty driotv 
émoxplve, which Stallb. still retains, but which Bad- 
ham calls barbarous, the late Dr. Thompson has 
pencilled in his copy of Badham’s edition, od8 & 


érwdv &rox. This is much neater than the editor’s 


own suggestion of 
Theaet. 201 ef ye rabrdv hv Te GAnOHs tral 
wal émorhun. Campbell thus obelizes 
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the passage, adding that several MSS. have d:caorn- 
Steph. has For Syd. pro- 
poses xara, the illustration being taken just before 
from a law court. 

Repub. 586 C. Shadows of the true are spoken of, 
about which men fight ‘as Stesichorus says that the 
Greeks fought about the shadow of Helen at Troy in 
ignorance of the truth’ (Jowett). For rod &Andois at 
the end Syd. proposes ris 4AnOoids, ‘the true Helen.’ 
This is elegant, but we might perhaps have expected 
Tis adnOwijs, if that were the sense. 

Ib. 600 A. eis ra %pya is the reading of most MSS., 
and Stallb. retains it. The eis is, however, in the 
way. Bekker rejects it, and Jowett notes in his 
translation that he has omitted it. Syd. conj. as for 
eis, which makes the sense easy. 

Jb. 607 B. One of the old adages cited appears as 
trav copay bxAos Kparay, which does not give 
the sense required. Stallb. reads 6 trav Ala copay 
bxAos Kparayv, ‘the mob of sages circumventing Zeus’ 


(Jowett). But surely this order of words is objection- 
able. Sydenham’s conjecture is orav for 4 trav, as if 
referring to the itching ears with which the multi- 
tude followed the sophists, and through which they 
were influenced by them. This would seem to require 
Kparovpevos. 

Critias 117 A—B. The writer is speaking of 
cisterns of water, some for use in warm weather for 
baths, and others in cold, The Aldine reading was 
Setauevds Te avTas «.7.A. The adtas was 
emended to ad ras wev, but still leaving a want of 
balance (as some think) to ras 8 xemuepwas. Syd. 
(in lieu of the Oepuas of 

teph.), to make the antithesis complete. 

Sophista 223 B. This is a passage bristling with 
obeli. Sydenham does not attempt to restore it, but 
clears the way a little by reading Téxvn oot 


XEtpwrinh, OnpevTikh, 
J. H. Lupron. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MonsIEvR, 

Serait-il trop indiscret d’intervenir en quelques 
mots dans le débat soulevé entre M. Page et M.A., et 
dans lequel vous vous étes prononcé d’une fagon si 
sage et si persuasive. I] me semble qu'il y aurait une 
observation encore Aajouter. On ne dovealt pas perdre 
de vue une distinction importante, établie de fait en 
Allemagne mieux que partout ailleurs, mais dont méme 
en Allemagne on ne se rend pas toujours assez compte. 
Sous ce mot d'études classiques on comprend deux 
choses bien différentes, dont l'une est propre & 1’en- 
seignement secondaire, l'autre 4 l’enseignement supé- 
rieur. Les études classiques dans |]’enseignement 
secondaire sont destinées 4 donner une culture géné- 
rale, 4 former l’esprit, 4 le prépareraux études spéciales, 
Dans |’enseignement supérieur, elles constituent elles- 
mémes une étude spéciale, qui peut se faire soit en vue 
d'une carriére, soit simplement pour l’avancement de 
la science. Les premitres sont nécessaires 4 tous 
ceux ; a se proposent d’étudier la théologie, le droit, 
la médecine, histoire, la philosophie, la linguistique, 
les mathématiques, la ete., quoi que ce 
soit enfin qui s’enseigne a l’université. Les autres 
sont réservées & ceux qui ont choisi entre ces diffé- 
rentes facultés et qui veulent faire des études clas- 
siques leur spécialité. Au gymnase, qui est appelé a 
donner Ja culture générale, on fait du grec et du Jatin 
comme l’entend M. Page, en laissant de cété tous ces 


impedimenta qui paraissent lui étre si antipathiques ; 
on cherche & initier les jeunes esprits & la beaute et & 
la ndeur du monde antique, tout en exercant 
les intelligences, par l’étude des langues et par 1’ex- 
plication des textes. A Vuniversité, on enseigne, 
comme le veut M.A., une série de sciences relatives 
Pantiquité, grammaire grecque et latine, métrique, 
critique des textes, histoire de l'art, épigraphie, 
mythologie, ete., pour ceux que telle de ces matitres 
intéresse, et pour ceux qui veulent se les approprier 
toutes en quelque mesure, afin de se rendre aptes & 
enseigner a leur tour le grec et le latin dans les gym- 
nases. Au gymnase, les études classiques servent de 
propédeutique, comme disent 'es Allemands, & l’uni- 
versité elles forment la science que le jeune F. A. 
Wolf baptisa le 8 avril 1777 du nom de Philologie. 
Mienx on se pénétrera de cette différence essentielle 
et toute naturelle, moins on sera tenté de mettre la 
hilologie & la place des humanités, ou de maintenir 
es humanités 14 ot la philologie est en son lieu 
propre. Faire faire de la philologie & des enfants de 
quinze ans, ou des exercices de rhétorique & des 
hommes de vingt-cing, ce sont deux aberrations 
oo déplorables. Omnia tempus habent, dit 
l’Ecclésiaste. 
Bien & vous, 


12 juin, 1888. 


GERMAN LETTER. 


Dr. Ziegler regrets that his engagements have prevented him from completing his letter in time 
for this number. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus. By the Rev. 
WILtiAM GREENWELL, D.C.L., F.R.S. London: 
Rollin and Feuardent (61, Great Russell Street). 
1887. 


Mr. GREENWELL, the author of this valuable and in- 
teresting monograph, well merits the thanks of all 
students of Greek numismatics, art and archaeology. 
He has chosen a good subject, and one which has never 
before been worked out. Eckhel, writing at the end 
of the last century, doubted the very existence of 
Cyzicene staters, Sestini, in 1817, gave a somewhat 
imperfect account of such specimens as were known 
to him. Though essays by the two Lenormants and 
by Mr. Barclay Head have added to our knowledge 
of the ‘Cyzicenes,’ a complete list of the staters and 
their divisions, accompanied by photographs and dis- 
sertations, was greatly needed. To the catalogue 
compiled by Mr. Greenwell it would probably be 
difficult to add, as he has laid under contribution 
many of the chief public and private collections of 
Europe, not the least important source being his own 
cabinet of select Greek coins, Each ‘type’ of the 
long and varied series thus brought together is here 
illustrated in six photographic plates produced by the 
autotype process, I am glad to observe that Mr. 
Greenwell has eschewed the utterly unscientific prac- 
tice—not even yet abandoned in some numismatic 
publications —of reproducing Greek coins by en- 
graving. 

The minute collation of numerous original speci- 
mens and plaster casts has enabled Mr. Greenwell to 
put on record an unusually large number of instances 
in which several dies have been employed for the 
production of staters having one common type. 
Thus we find that coins with the Pallas type (Pl. Tr 
5) were struck from at least four different dies, each 
die of course presenting some slight variety. Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer has recently shown that much may 
be learnt from the study of Stempel-cdentitdten, and 
numismatists should be alive to the necessity of col- 
lecting not only coins with different types, but also 
coins presenting varieties, however small, of the same 
type. By this means we may one day be able to 
determine the dates of different issues of Greek 
money much more accurately than is at present the 


The varied character, the great artistic beauty, and 
the large number of the types employed for the 
Cyzicenes form a striking contrast to the chief charac- 
teristics of other widely-spread Hellenic currencies, 
such as those of Athens and Corinth. Atheus— 
‘mother of arts and eloquence ’"—adheres to one fixed 
type, and that an ugly one. The commercial advan- 
tages of fixity of coin-type are obvious, but Cyzicus 
managed to combine with this fixity both variety and 
beauty. The fixed elements in the electrum coinage 
of Cyzieus—those without which it would not have 
performed its function as a medium of exchange !— 
were first the representation of the tunny-fish—the 
badge of the State—which appears on all the speci- 
mens, and next, probably, the curious incuse square 
which, though usually constituting the reverse of 
archaic coins only, was, on the money of Cyzicus, 


1 Cp. Keary, Morphology of Coins, p. 4, ff. 


retained during the finest period of art. The 
unusual fabric of these coins, their metal (an artificial 
mixture, chiefly of gold and silver), and their colour 
gave a further distinctive character to the Cyzicenes, 

At Cyzicus, as Mr. Greenwell well remarks, the 
‘types’ are really only the symbols or mint-marks of 
monetary magistrates. But while Athens and most 
Greck cities made the numerous magisterial symbols 
mere small devices subordinate to the city-arms (at 
Athens, the owl), Cyzicus, by a happy inspiration, 
made her city-arms subordinate to the magisterial 
symbols, Hence it comes to pass that the staters of 
Cyzicus present an imposing and varied array of sub- 
jects. On all these types Mr. Greenwell has a most 
suggestive commentary, to which the reader must be 
referred. I have only to remark by way of criticism 
that the object held by Herakles on the coin in 
Pl. III. 18 is probably not the horn of Achelous, but 
a cornucopiae, a known, though not common, attri- 
bute of the hero; and that the warrior on Pl. IV. 22 
is not holding a lance, but blowing a trumpet. Such 
figures occur in the vase-paintings. Mr. Greenwell 
has arranged his coins according to types, and in the 
case of the Cyzicenes this is perhaps more instructive 
than a classification according to chronology. At the 
head of the catalogue of types stand the great Greek 
divinities, most of whom are represented : next come 
the lesser divinities, heroes and warriors ; and lastly, 
the long series of animal types. The subjects of the 
coin-types seem, says Mr. Greenwell, ‘to have been 
derived from many sources. Some are of original 
design, some are simply copies of other coins, and 
some are modifications of the types on the coins of 
other states. There are also others which have been 
taken from single figures or groups in marble, in 
whole or in part, and which in some cases have been 
directly reproduced, while in others they have been 
changed in a greater or a less degree in accordance 
with the taste or feeling of the artist, or to fit them 
to the requirement of the space on the coin.’ ‘The 
greater number of the subjects belong to the cults 
and myths of Hellas,’ but there are also many which 
are more or less Oriental in character. Mr. Green- 
well rightly eulogises the sustained excellence of the 
monetary art of Cyzicus, and points out that the die- 
engravers, besides being skilful adapters, were appa- 
rently possessed of a faculty for original design. 

With regard to the chronology of the electrum of 
Cyzicus, Mr. Greenwell considers that the first 
regular issue of staters, hectae and half-hectae, took 
place about B.c. 500. A later class of these coins he 
assigns to the period B.c. 440-410, and the remaining 
specimens to B.c, 410-359, the downward limit of 
this last period coinciding with the accession of 
Philip of Macedon and the introduction of his widely- 
circulating staters of gold. M. F. Lenormant held 
that the principal issue of the Cyzicenes took place 
between B.c. 404 and 336, but on grounds of style 
most of the coins must certainly be attributed to an 
earlier period than this. 

A general Introduction, dealing with the history 
and religion of Cyzicus and discussing many points 
of interest in connexion with its electrum coinage, 
adds to the value of Mr. Greenwell’s essay. 


Warwick WrorH. 
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The British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins, 
Aitica, kc. By B. V. HEAD. London. 1887. 


This new volume of the great British Museum Coin 
Catalogue is almost entirely filled with the plentiful 
but monotonous issues of the mint of Athens. Only 
thirty-eight pages out of two hundred and twenty 
deal with the coinages of Megaris and Aegina, which 
have been included in the same volume as that of their 
great neighbour. 

On the artistic side there is little to be gained from 

the study of a series of coins which not only repeat 
the same subject with a wearisome regularity, but 
yreserve a deliberate imitation of archaic work, 
se after that work had ceased to be the real expres- 
sion of the art of the day. On the historical side 
again, there is absolutely nothing to be learned from 
the first three centuries of the Athenian coinage : 
Solon placed an owl and a head of Pallas on his 
money, and an owl and a head of Pallas remained on 
the pieces which were fingered by Demosthenes or 
Phokion. During the hundred years which followed 
the taking of Athens by Antipater in B.c. 322 the 
Attic mint refrained from issuing money, but when 
the independence of the city was re-established in 
220 the old types were at once resumed, luckily how- 
ever with slight variations. The list of magistrates’ 
names and the interesting symbols with which these 
magistrates marked their yearly issues in the years 
220-88 make us regret more than ever the bald 
monotony of the earlier period. If it is interesting to 
recognise the names and badges of Apellikon or 
Diokles, how far more valuable to the historian would 
it have been if we could identify the coins of Timotheus 
or Iphikrates ! 

The points of interest, such as they are, in the his- 
tory of the Athenian coinage, are mainly connected 
with the fact that we havea very considerable number 
of passages in ancient authors which bear on the 
administration of the Athenian mint, while similar 
information as regards other states is of the scantiest’ 
description. The numismatist is anxious to discover 
whether any trace of an Attie currency before the 
time of Solon exists, to justify the elaborate accounts 
of that legislator’s monetary reforms. Similarly he 
wishes to be able to compare the ‘new money’ of the 
tyrant Hippias mentioned by the Pseudo- Aristotle 
(Occon. ii. 4), with the Solonian coinage, or to identify 
the kawdv xpvatov of Aristophanes’s Frogs with some 
of the known gold pieces of the city. In all these 
cases a certain measure of disappointment lies before 
the enquirer. There are, for example, some early 
coins both in electrum and silver which bear the 
imprint of an owl, and may represent the pre-Solonian 
coinage of Attica. But whether they really come 
from Athens: or from some Euboean town (e. g., from 
Athenae Diades) Mr. Head with all his experience 
and insight is unable to decide ; we thoroughly agree 
with him that the problem is at present one on which 
no one can Jay down the law. Similarly in the case 
of the recoinage by Hippias, we may plausibly con- 
jecture that the older rougher dump-shaped money 
represents the currency of Solon and Peisistratus, and 
the broader pieces of good archaic work that of Hippias. 
But there is no possibility of converting our suspicion 
into certainty. Again, in the case of the gold coinage 
at which Aristophanes jeered, we should expect to 
find in existence pieces of very low and base standard, 
to explain the disrepute into which the gold issue had 
evidently fallen. But every actual gold coin which 
has come down to us is of perfectly good quality, so 
we are driven to conclude that the whole of the base 
coinage has perished, unless indeed Aristophanes was 
making a wantonly untrue accusation against the 
authorities of the mint. 


The extraordinary fact that during the period 460- 
320 the Athenians made no change in the art displayed 
on their coinage, deliberately preserving its archaic 
appearance and avoiding the introduction of the least 
variety into the types, has been commented on by 
every writer on the subject. The fear of shaking the 
credit of the Athenian stater in barbarian markets, by 
changing its aspect, was of course the reason for its 
monotonons uniformity of design. But the distance 
to which these archaistic staters ranged in commerce 
has not been thoroughly worked out. Mr. Head 
mentions specimens or imitations of this currency as 
coming mainly from three sources, Egypt, India, and 
the Euphrates valley. Those which are found in the 
first-named country are sometimes countermarked, at 
others the coin is an Egyptian-struck copy bearing an 
Oriental inscription instead of the well known A®E. 
Pieces freely imitated from the Attic originals are 
found all down the Red Sea coast, as well as in Egypt ; 
of course they grow more barbarous as the distance 
from their original home increases. 

When the Athenians in 220 got rid of the last 
traces of a Macedonian garrison, and resumed the 
right of coinage, which had been denied them since 
the time of Alexander the Great, they went back to 
the old state-badges of the owl and the head of Pallas, 
but varied each from its ancient design. The owl is 
now enclosed in an olive garland, and stands perched 
in an attitude which is often quaintly nonchalant on 
an overturned amphora : around him are the names or 
initials of two or three magistrates, and the private 
badge of the first of them. These magistrates were 
evidently of asomewhat honorary nature: for example, 
the name of Antiochus IV. of Syria, of Q. Flamini- 
nus, and the great Mithradates are found scattered 
among those of the Athenian citizens’ who usually 
discharged the office. It is fair to assume that such 
personages had no very close or real conneetion with 
the mint, which they honoured with the use of their 
names. 

For the hundred and thirty-eight years which lie 
between 220 and 83 B.c., we have the names of a 
hundred and six annnal presiding magistrates, so the 
series has been fairly well worked out. Possibly a 
few more varieties may appear, but it is quite possible 
that years sometimes elapsed without any money 
being struck. Mr. Head’s diligent researches have 
carried him so far into the subject that we are quite 
prepared to take his opinion as to the general outlines 
of the classification of these 106 series by date, but we 
must confess to some residuum of doubt as to the 
exact placing of one piece which he names, the most 
curious of the whole number, which bears instead of 
a magistrate’s name the inscription AGE O AHMOS. 
We have not yet quite brought ourselves to believe 
that this was struck after the taking of Athens by 
Sulla, and still cherish a notion that it must refer to 
some slightly earlier assertion of the city’s autonomy, 
conceivably to its rising against Rome and joining 
Mithradates. 

We need hardly say that Mr. Head’s able preface 
to the volume is as interesting as his previous con- 
tribution to this series, or that the autotype plates 
of coins at the end are as clear and well-finished as 
ever. C. OMAN. 


Die Anfinge der statuarischen Gruppe. Von 
Bruno Saver. Pp. 82. 8vo. E. A. Seeman. 
Leipzig. 1887. 2 Mk. 40. 

Dr. Sauer defines the sculptural group as one in 
which it is not juxtaposition or old association, but 
rather the artistic treatment that gives a unity to its 

arts. He finds that there is no word to express this 
in Greek, and no good one in Latin. The idea is 
quite unknown in Oriental and Egyptian art, and 
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first appears in archaic Greek art. To trace its be- 
ginnings we must examine the records, monumental 
and literary, but the former do not help us much, 
and the latter are nearly always ambiguous. Dr. 
Sauer devotes the greater part of his book to the 
stray and puzzling notices of early works of art, ex- 
amines them thoroughly, and gives many good inter- 
pretations. His work will be chiefly useful as a 
commentary op the passages he discusses. The result 
is, from the nature of the case, not very definite, and 
is generally to show how advancing art borrowed 
hints from both sculpture in relief and in the round, 
and finally evolved the group. 

The book has an excellent index, many references, 
and is well printed. W. G. F. ANDERSON, 


Essai @Interprétation de V Inscription Pré-hellénique 
de Ulle de Lemnos, par B, AposToLiprs, 8vo. 
pp. iv, 58, Alexandria : V. Penasson. 


THE author has conceived the happy idea that the 
inscription at Lemnos, which has passed for Etruscan, 
is really in the ancient Phrygian and Carian languages, 
and that these languages may be interpreted by the 
analogy of modern Arabic. Penetrated with this 
idea, he has arrived at an interpretation which he 
considers legitimate and satisfactory. Gc. 


AcQUISITIONS OF BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A vasE of Mykenae ware, patterns in shiny black 
to brown varnish on smooth shiny yellowish clay (the 
third style of Myk. Vasen.): the shape is new, being 
that of a flattened sphere, like an echinus, divided 
vertically in four by depressions, painted each with 
three black lines, which start from a knob at the top. 
On one partition is a vertical handle, and in the next 

tition on the left is a spout. The ornaments are 
orizontal rows of wavy lines, and dots. From 
Knossos in Krete: ht. °055 m. 

A statuette in white marble from Athens, ht. *23 m. 
This is of great interest, as being a Greek copy of the 
Doryphoros of Polykleitos, which was said to have 
served among sculptors as a canon of proportions. 
The proportions in this instance are the same as those 
of the Naples statue, but the type of the head is here 
much nearer to that of the original. Both arms from 
just below the shoulder, and both legs from just 
above the knees are wanting, but otherwise the 
figure has suffered very little, and is in fact in excel- 
lent condition. 

Bronze cista of cylindrical form, resting on three 
feet in form of lions’ paws, each surmounted by a lion 
springing tol. The lid is decorated with a handle 
formed by two wrestlers, male and female, and with 
two incised groups of a gryphon and winged lion, and 
a gryphon and lion with a ram’s head between them, 
confronted : all within an olive wreath. On the body, 
within two bands of alternately inverted palmettes, 
are two scenes: (1) Paris and Menelaus as in J/iad, 
iii. 346, with a winged female figure between them, 
who may be Aphrodite interfering to save Paris, as 
in Iliad, iii. 876. (2) Combat of Greeks against 
Trojans aided by Amazons: towards the left of the 
group is Achilles standing over the body of the 
Amazon Penthesileia. The upper part of the cista is 
pierced with eight holes for the insertion of decora- 
tive buttons. 


A large collection of antiquities from Naukratis, 
received from the Secretaries of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, the proceeds of the second season’s 
excavations on that site in 1885—6. Among them 
may be specially noted the following : 

1. Gold: a ring with intaglio of Eros crouching 


and playing the game called himanteligmos : a circu- 
lar bulla with geometric patterns : and a small earring 
with pyramids of beads. 

2. Bronze : a kottabos stand resting upon three feet 
in the form of lions’ claws: the top is unfortunately 
broken away, but the circular dish is still in position 
on the fluted shaft, and is decorated with an incised 
ivy wreath and Bacchic emblems. 

3. Iron: a large axe-head. 

4. Alabaster: an archaic male torso ; an alabastos 
surmounted by a female bust: and two lekythi. 

5. Marble: an archaic head of fine workmanship, 
with traces of colour: ht. ‘05m. 

6. Limestone: a statuette of a draped hunter, holding 
in his left band his bow, in his right a sheaf of arrows : 
over each shoulder hangs a pair of dead hares (?). 
Ht. 49m. This statuette, which is in good preserva- 
tion, has incised on the back of the right leg, a 


dedication, apparently to Aphrodite by k[A ]A- 


AI[AS, whose portrait it may be. A tablet with a 
relief representing a sepulchral banquet: a male 
statuette holding a lion by the hind legs, and another 
of a draped female figure striking a lyre : a series of 
six female torsoes holding animals and other objects ; 
a statuette of an Egyptian fallen on one knee, and a 
Greek inscription. 

7. Porcelain : portrait head of a lady, in blue with 
white and yellow accessories, fine work, probably of 
Ptolemaic period : a vase of early period with friezes 
of birds and patterns in low relief: a small fragment 
with part of a Greek inscription incised beneath the 
glaze (...ns): and a series of scarabs, amulets, and 
statuettes of Graeco-Egyptian work. 

8. Ivory : fine head of an ibex, flat treatment : and 
head of an Egyptian. 

9. Miscellaneous objects in different kinds of stone, 
&e. including two fragments of the shell tridakna 
squamosa, a piece of purple paint, and fragments of 
ostrich eggs, unpainted. 

10. Terracottas: (a). A series of figures of very 
rude work, representing horsemen. A similar figure 
now in the British Museum was found under the 
foundations of the Mausoleum. (0) An archaic head 
of a Gorgon, head of an Egyptian goddess, and a deer. 
(c) Statuettes of good outed : a boy holding a lyre, 
a girl holding a boy on her arm, a grotesque head, 
and part of a group of two negroes wrestling. (d) 
Later period: group of Eros and Psyche, female 
types with elaborate headdress and riding on horses, 
figures of Bes, and two terracotta knives. (e) A 
series of ornaments in terracotta gilt, which have 
decorated a sarcophagus, including Gryphons, heads 
(of Hypnos?) with wings on the temples, bukrania, 
and rosettes. (7) Lamps and lamp handles of various 
forms, including one lamp in the form of a small 
shrine of Aphrcdite with an Eros on either side, and 
fragments of two lamps of circular form which have 
been designed to contain a large number of wicks. 
(g) A series of scarab moulds. 

11. Stucco: moulds, masks, and fragments of wall 
painting. 

12. A large series of fragments of painted pottery, 
including several vases which are entire or nearly 
so, and among which the following classes are 
represented. 

(a) Geometric : an amphora (shape of Berlin Cat. 
303), of very coarse clay, with hatched patterns in 
brownish ware, most like Cypriote: a fragment with 
a horse of Dipylon style within a panel,brown on a 
white coated ground: and several fragments of cups 
of the so-called ‘eye-bowl’ type, in which are 
geometric water-birds in panels, brownish-black on 
warm brown clay or on drab slip: in the interior, 
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black glaze with purple and white stripes: apparently 
a late local survival of the Dipylon style. 

(b) Vases in which the surface is coated with a 
creamy paint, on which the design, consisting princi- 
pally of friezes of animals, is laid in several colours : 
the interior is frequently covered with a shiny black 
glaze, on which a lotus pattern is painted in white 
and purple. On one very fine bowl of this class an 
inscription is painted recording its dedication ‘to the 
Aphrodite in Naukratis,’ an additional proof that 
this ware was made in the town, probably for the 
special purpose of dedication to Aphrodite, around 
whose temple it has principally been found : another 
bowl of this class may be specially noticed, which has 
the rim decorated with moulded female busts, and an 
incised inscription recording its dedication by ‘Sostra- 
tos to Aphrodite.’ 

(c) A series of plates, pinakes, similar to those 
which have come from tombs at Kamiros, including 
one specially fine example with the archaic picture of 
a sphinx: in this picture the head and paws are in 
outline, filled in with white, the remainder is black 
silhouette with purple, white and incised lines: the 
ground has the usual drab-white coating. 

(d) A cup of the so-called eye-bow]l type, of which 
the form in this case seems to have been suggested b 
one or more cups resting inside another: inscribed wit 
dedication by VOI KO % (‘Potkos) to Aphrodite. 

(e) Korinthian: three aryballi, vase in form of a 
pig, and squatting flute player. 

(f) Polledrara: fragments of vases, lebes stands, 
tripods &c., some with moulded lions, and wreaths ; 
several have inscriptions recording their dedication 
by inhabitants of Mitylene (see Roberts’s Greck 
Epigraphy, p. 325). 

(g) Fragments of Cyrene cups: including three 
which are more or less complete and represent on the 
interior (i) a large Gorgoneion, (ii) a hare pursued by 
two hounds, (iii) the nymph Cyrene bringing the 
silphium to Battus (?); below, in exergue, a crouching 
lion : and a piece with incised dedication by one. 

(h) Black-figured ware: principally of Corinthian 
and Chalcidian fabrics: including one fragment of a 
peculiar fabric, representing a trireme moving through 
waves, above which is the wing (of a Siren ?) 

(i) Red-figured ware: principally kylikes, includ- 
ing a very few fragments of the finest Athenian style ; 
a lekythos with a scene representing the gathering of 
incense : and a _ containing rouge, on the lid of 
which is painted a table. 

(k) A fragment of a cup, with the finest Athenian 
line-painting on a white ground : perhaps part of the 
cup, of which fragments were found in the first 
season (see Petrie, Naukratis, p. 52). 

(1) Fragments of local and late fabrics, some of 
which appear to be hitherto unknown. 

The number of fragments with inscriptions, both 
incised and painted, is large, and consists principally 
of dedications to Aphrodite: the following may be 
specially noted. On a fragment of white-faced ware, 
incised boustrophedon on the body of a grazing 


deer : 
EVP MOA 
OAI 
"Epudd[wpos [7h 
On a series of cups of which the shape is like 
two cones, one inverted on the other, with two 


horizontal handles at the junction: white - faced, 
early sixth century : 
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Tippoditn PoprvAos ave[Onxe: ‘Epuas *A@vos 
pavévOnxer (sic) "Appodlitn : EdkAos fephy 
Til "Appodirn]: Tis "Apodirns (sic) 
‘Epuoyerns. *AGivis is given as the name of an Egyptian 
in Pollux 23,16. Later on this form of vase seems to 
give way to the regular kylix form as developed out of 
the eye-bowl type: this is sometimes of plain black 
glaze, and sometimes has a band left plain round the 
rim or shoulder to relieve the inscription. Of this 
class we have several fragments with the signatures 
of the artists painted on them. Naukratis has added 
extensively to our list of signed vases, and it may be 
well here to give a complete list. 

1. Foot of kylix with signature of Nikosthenes, 
found in the first season, see Petrie, p. 52. 

1*. The fragments probably assignable to Nikos- 
thenes, published <bid. 

2. Fragment of b. f. kylix; above, a boy on horse 
galloping to right, then a line, below which 


PSoIR8AZE in clear good writing; judging 
from its position, there may well be space for the 
whole of TMooéas (or some such name ?) érolncev, 

Second Season. 

3. Fragment of legs of boxer (?): on left is written 
vertically . . . ocev: from style, evidently of 
Nikosthenes. 

4, Fragment of rim of kylix ’E]pyérimos é[rolneev. 

5. Fragment (of No. 4 ?)....ceoev. 

6. Fragment apparently from same kylix as Nos. 
4and 5. &[ypapoer. 

7. Fragment of kylix : KArriJas éypapeev. 


8. Ditto... part of ’Epydripos ? 
9. Ditto oN A POF | ardpos 


noev. The name is given in Pape as that of a Kretan 
archer. 
10, 11. Two fragments which seem to belong: 


ZONL 


é]rolnoev. 
ditto 


Ditto 


40 


12, 18. 


ole 


Sar[Spos e]roin]oev. 


14. NA r\ 


Zavdpos. 


15. 


Evx]epos érolncer (?) 
16. Large piece of rim of kylix, above, black on 


red band, incised A vPoAITHIH: 
below is painted EN E 


The association of the two names of Klitias 
and Ergotimos, the artists of the Frangois vase, in 
the above fragments adds a fresh interest to two 0. /. 
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fragments of this collection which are in style 
strikingly like the Frangois vase. They have formed 
part of a large vessel about 74cm. thick, and form 
the lower right and left hand corners of scenes which 
are bordered by patterns identical with those of the 
vase in question, On the right hand one, an Amazon, 
whose face is painted in outline, has fallen on her 
shield to right: in front is the leg and spear of a 
warrior charging past her to right, above is her name 


on Y Avxéms. On the other is the 


lower part of a warrior in a richly engraved cuirass, 
beside whom is written QA AN TleAd- 
yor (2). 

To the above may be added :— 


17. Fragment with part of black figure in style 
like that of Nikosthenes, beside which is written 


BIGKALOYS 


18. Fragment of kylix with a large number of 
figures in minute style like that of the krater 
ot Nikosthenes (Klein, Meistersignaturen, p. 65) ; 
combat over a dead warrior ; inscribed among the 


figures ESE (end of Nixoo@évns émolece ?), and name of 
warrior K 4 Avka@r(t)s. 


19. Fragment of kylix with red band, on which 
is the end of an inscription beside a palmette 


NKA. 


20. Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


MBAS... - 
22. Fragment (from first season): on band 


ak 


An account of the excavations of the second season 
at Naukratis has been prepared by Mr. E. A. Gardner, 
and will probably be issued in the course of the 
present year. 

The Museum has recently bought a marble statue 
of Diana, just over life-size (5 ft. 10in. high): the 
goddess is draped, and wears a diadem: in her left 
hand she holds a diminutive deer ; the right fore-arm 
is broken away, but the hand probably held a bow. 
This sculpture was found at Rome, and probably 
belongs to the first century A.D. : it is in excellent 
preservation, and a very fine example of the 
archaistic manner of that period. 

Also the following miscellaneous antiquities :— 

An archaic lenticular gem, representing a deer 
suckling its young ; from Calabria. 

A chalcedony head of Vespasian in the round. 

Bronze : the handle of a vase ; the foot of a vase, 
in form of Atlas ; and a pillar surmounted by ram’s 
head and an eagle: all from Sidon ; and an imple- 
ment with two blades, from Umrit (Marathus) in 
N. Syria. 

Terracotta vase in form of a human foot: from 
Rome. 

Two ivory circular tickets; the one inscribed 
from Alexandria; the other Ameo 

do. 


xaipe mle ed. 


Ivory oblong tablet with relief: bust of Achilles to 
right: from Karnak. 
Cameo head in mother of pearl. 
Bronze ring with intaglio of a biga to left. 
Bronze brooch with figure of crouching ibex. 
SMITH. 


TELMEssos.—Mr. Theodore Bent sends me the 
copy of an inscription which he discovered during 
his recent tour in Asia Minor, and which appears to 
furnish an addition to ourstock of Asia Minor alphabets. 
*On the north-west side of the Gulf of Makri, and 
near the site of the ruins of ancient Lyde (see 
ante, p 189) is a rock-cut tomb in a very inaccessible 
spot just over the sea: the chamber, which is con- 
structed for the reception of two bodies, has an Ionic 
facade with two columns which are broken away near 
the top. Between them, on a level with the capitals, 
is the following inscription : 


® 
“VORCAVIPA 
MPUVOCVVOF 


The letters are incised and painted red; it 

was impossible to take a squeeze, as water was 
rickling over it, but the above copy was carefully 

made and is probably accurate.’ 

Canon Hicks, who has examined Mr. Bent’s copy, 
writes: ‘‘ The alphabet puzzles me: it seems akin to 
Lycian, but shows important differences. I have com- 
pared it in vain with the Pamphylian, Phrygian, and 
other Hellenising alphabets of the Asian ‘ barbarians’ 
but in vain. 


I fancy the {) inline 1 must be the same character 
as [ in line 2. The letter qa resembles Pam- 
phylian.” 

Mr. Bent adds that there are many tombs cut 
in the rock in this vicinity, but all of them in- 
accessible except by means of ropes let down from 
above.—C. 

* * 
* 

As supplementary to the list of newly discovered 
inscribed vases in the last issue (June 1888), of the 
Classical Review, p. 188, the following may be noted. 
A red figured eylix, early fine style, in the possession 
of Miss Tricoupi, Athens, Obverse, Heracles wrestling 
with Antaios, inscribed 


ko 7 
46 


N 
Reverse, Theseus contending with Kerkyon, inscribed 
kKAVOS$. Interior, youth holding cylix in left, 


approaches altar on which he is about to pour libation 
from cylix in right, inscribed 
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The inscriptions are painted red, but the red has 
disappeared entirely from the A@evodoros of the 
interior, which can only be dimly seen by holding the 


vase standing ; the letters oAAoR| are on the cylix in 


the youth’s hand. 

The vase is in perfect preservation and will shortly 
be published in the Hellenic Journal. It makes, 
counting the conjectural one cited by Mr. Torr 
(p. 188, No. 4), the 5th Athenodotos vase. Mr. . 
van Branteghem kindly informs me that since the 
opening of the Burlington Fine Arts Exhibition, he 
has become possessed of two other inscribed vases, 


a cylix wih LE A A\ Po $ and a very fine 


pyxis with the new love-name (?) @adAtapxos. 
JANE E. Harrison. 


Nore.—lIn the first part of his masterly paper on the 
forged terra-cotta groups—a subject on which he has 
now convinced the archaeological world that his view 
is right—M. S. Reinach remarks (ante p. 120) that 
‘Mr. Ramsay’s statement on the non-existence of 
Ephesian terra-cottas (CLASSICAL REVIEW 1888, 
p. 90, note 1) is not to be taken quite literally.’ ‘l'o 
those who do not look up the reference this would 
imply that my statement was exaggerated. But my 
statement—which merely quoted the opinion of the 
gentleman who knows the Smyrna Antiquity market 
better than any other, that no Ephesian terra-cottas 
were ever known there—was literally true, so far as I 
am concerned, What I think M. Reinach intended 
to say is that from this statement the inference must 
not be drawn that no Ephesian terra-cottas ever 
existed, and in proof of this he mentions one found 
by Mr. Wood. This last fact was not known to me, 
but I had actually written on my MS. a sentence in 
which I guarded against this inference being drawn, 
as terra-cottas must indubitably have been used in 
Ephesus. I erased the sentence because it might 
appear to imply a censure on excavators at Ephesus 
for neglecting fragments of terra-cottas. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


Numismatic Chronicle, 3rd ser. vol. viii. part 1, 
1888. 


1. Warwick Wroth : ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1887.’ Contains a description, 
illustrated by an autotype plate, of the most note- 
worthy of the 176 Greek coins acquired during the 
past year. 2. John Evans: ‘ona hoard of Roman 
coins found at East Harptree, near Bristol.’ A pew- 
ter vessel found last summer about six inches below 
the surface, on the estate of Mr. W. Kettlewell, con- 
tained 1,496 remarkably well preserved silver coins, 
as well as some cast silver ingots and a silver ring. 
A full description of the objects found is here given 
by Mr. Evans. The hoard must have been deposited 
about A.D. 376, and contains coins of the emperors 
from Constantine I. to Gratian. Nearly one half of 
the coins are of Julian. Twenty-five select speci- 
mens from this interesting find have been presented 
by Mr. Kettlewell to the national collection. 3. Sir 
A, Cunningham: ‘Coins of the Indo-Scythian king 
Miaiis or Heraeus.’ 

W. Wroru. 


Annuaire de la Société frangaise de Numismatique. 
March—April, 1888. No articles on Greek and 
Roman numismatics. 

Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna) vol. xix. 
Jan.—Dee. 1887, 


Dr. F. Kenner. ‘The Roman Medallion.’ Pp. 1— 
173. An elaborate study of the series of Roman 
medallions. 


Revue numismatique. 8rd series, vol. vi. Deuxitme 
trimestre, 1888. 


Th. Reinach. ‘Essay on the numismatics of the 
kings of Pontus.’ (First article). 
WwW. 


SUMMARIES OF 


Academy: 21 April ; Review by F. Haverfield of 
R. Ellis’s Orientius.—28 April; Review by C. Oman 
of Head’s Catalogue of Greek coins: Attica.—5 May ; 
Letter from G. F. Browne on Cod. Amiatinus ; Review 
by A. S. Wilkins of Key’s Latin-English Dictionary. 
—12 May; Review by Rob. Ellis of P. de Nolhac’s 
La Bibliotheque de Fulvio Orsini.—19 May : Review 
of Roberts’s Greek the Language of Christ, ete., and of 
Archer-Hind’s Timaeus by F. 'T. Richards.—26 May ; 
Review of Semitelos’s Sophocles by L. Campbell ; P. 
Corssen writes further on the Cod. Amiatinus.--9 June; 
Review of P. de Nolhae’s La Bibliothéque de Fulvio 
Orsini by Rob. Ellis (continued)—16 June ; review 
of Pfeiderer’s zur Lésung der Platonischen Frage by 
F. T. Richards, and of A. Miiller’s die griechischen 
Bihnenalterthiimer by F. B. Jevons. 


Expositor. April 1888. F. Godet on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, considers that it was written from 
Italy to the Christians of Palestine about the year 
66 A.D. probably by Silas, certainly not by Paul or 
Clement or Apollos. F. Rendall shows that the word 
aiévios is used in both Testaments of that which lasts 
through a limited period of time, that in the N.T. 
its chief use is to contrast the true and the abiding 


PERIODICALS. 


with that which is merely seeming and transitory, 
but that it is never equivalent to ‘everlasting.’ 


May. Notes on Acts i.—vii. by F. Rendall, in- 


teresting but not always convincing. W. L. Davidson - 


on Gal. iii. 19, 20. F. H. Stead gives statistics of 
St. Paul’s use of the different names of Christ : Kupios 
and ’Incods seem to be commonest in the earlier 
letters, and Xpirés (without the article) in the 
later. 


June, Two of the articles, viz. A. S. Wilkins on 
the Language of Palestine, and A. Plummer on the 
meaning of woe?re in Luke xxii. 19, are really con- 
tinuations of articles which have appeared in the 
Classical Review. T. E. Page gives an interesting 
comparison between the form of the Lord’s Prayer in 
St. Matthew and that in St. Luke, from which he 
infers the superior accuracy of the former. G. T. 
Stokes on the Latest Discoveries in the Fayoum MSS, 
mentions a liturgical fragment of the third century, 
and refers to a paper by Wessely (on the dates of the 
papyri) as illustrating the state of civilisation and of 
the Church in Egypt in the second and third centuries ; 
also to essays by Krall, giving an account of a volume 
containing the Minor Prophets in Coptic. 


| 
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Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der 
classischen Alterth wi haft, vols. 1.— 
liii. 15 series, parts 1 to 6. 


Greek Authors. 1. Literature relating to Aristotle 
and Theophrastus of the year 1886, (F. Susemihl). 
Brief mention of (1) V. Rose Fragmenta and W. 
Christ (3) Metaphysica, together with (4) Kritische 
Beitrige. The following dissertations are noticed 
favourably : (6) H. W. McL. Innes On the universal 
and particular in A’s theory of Knowledge, (8) G. 
Sorof De A. geographia capita duo, (11) O. Apelt 
Melissos bei Pseudo-Ar. (23) H. Diels Veber das dritte 
Buch der Rhetorik. (19) Susemihl’s own Quaestiones 
criticae and (34) Bywater’s Priscianus Lydus are also 

lanced at. 2. Pindar 1885-1887 (L. Bornemann). 

otices of (2)—(4) E. Liibbert’s commentationes on 
the relation between the Pindaric ode and the Nomos 
of Terpander, of (9) A. Heimer’s Studia, and (11) 
F. Rover Die Uebertragung des Adjectivs. ‘The two 
latter are valuable collections for further study.’ (23) 
v. Wilamowitz, yoval, is pronounced not 
convincing. 3. The Post-Aristotelian Philosophy 
1881—1886 (M. Heinze). This period has been 
particularly fruitful in important works. Special 
commendation is awarded amongst others, to A. W. 
Benn ‘Greek Philosophers,’ H. Siebeck ‘Geschichte 
der Psychologie,’ Ziegler ‘Geschichte der Ethik,’ 
R. Hirzel ‘ Untersuchungen zu Cicero’s philoso- 
a Schriften,’ L. Stein ‘Die Psychologie der 

toa,’ W. Scott ‘ Fragmenta Herculanensia,’ P. Natorp 

Forschungen ;’ also amongst dissertations to C. 
Buresch Consolationum historia critica, F. Striller De 
Stoicorwm rhetoricis, A. Gercke Chrysippea, H. Diels 
Seneca und Lucan, P. Wendland Quaestiones Muso- 
nianae, Great activity has recently been shown in 
editing the philosophers of this period : Seneca’s 
Dialogues by Gertz, Cornutus by C. Lang, M. 
Antoninus by J. Stich, Plotinus by R. Volkmann, are 
welcome aids—not to speak of collections of fragments 
from Wachsmuth’s invaluable ‘Stobaei Eclogae’ and 
*Sillographorum Graecorum reliquiae’ down to a 
praiseworthy American dissertation H. N. Fowler 
Panactii et Heeatonis fragmenta. 

Latin Authors. 1. The literature of Quintilian 
from 1880 to 1887 (F. Becher), an exhaustive report, 
including favourable notices of dissertations by (7) 
Giinther ‘De coniunctionum causalium usu,’ (19) 
Griinwald ‘ Quintilian and the Dialogus of Tacitus,’ 
(25) Teichert ‘De fontibus Q. rhetoricis,’ and 26—28 
Kiderlin’s studies. Eussner’s, Wolfflin’s and Becher’s 
own textual suggestions are likewise discussed ; reviews 
of (44) Meister’s edition of the text of the Institutio, 
(48) Hild’s of Book. X. with French notes, (56) C. 
Ritter’s of the text of the Declamationes, full and 
appreciative ; dissertations by (50) v. Morawski, (55) 
Trabandt, and (53) C. Ritter, dealing with the 
Declamationes : lastly, A. Reuter ‘ De Q. Hibro qui fuit 
de causis corruptae eloquentiae.’ 2. Propertius, 
1881—1884 (E. Heydenreich) ; exhaustive notices and 
full analyses. (1) J. P. Postgate Select Elegies, “ one 
of the most useful works we possess.” (12) K. 
Kirchner De P. libro quinto, ‘serviceable, but little 
known.’ (13) F. Mallet Quaestiones, ‘Good method, 
caution ; _ of Alexandrine influence collected.’ 
(15) Otto Die Versumstellungen bei P. ‘a very valuable 
account of all serious proposals for transposition since 
Scaliger’s time. On the basis of Otto’s researches 
Draheim, in a review of them, has determined the 
number of lines in the archetypus at 26.’ (16) F. 
Plessis Etudes critiques. ‘ Anadmirable introduction 
to a projected edition. In dealing with the manu- 
= he restores N to the place from which Baehrens 
would depose it.” (20) R. Solbisky De codicibus, ‘a 


valuable dissertation overlooked by Plessis.’ Notices 
also of Vahlen’s articles, (24) and (25), upon I. 8, 
II. 1, 1V. 7 (on Paetus), of (41) Birt in Rhein. Mus, 
upon the first book, and c. 8 of his work Das antike 
Buchwesen ; of (64) Palmer Baechrens and the Codex 
Neapolitanus and (67) Rossberg Zur Kritik des P.: 
8. Catullus and Tibullus from 1877 to 1886 (H. 
Magnus). Besides the exhaustive notices of the 
editors of Catullus by (1) Riese, (2) Baehrens—vol. IT, 
Commentary—(3) Schwabe, (9) Ellis 2 ed., (10) Gigli, 
(12) Rostand-Benoist, (13) Simpson, readers of the 
Classical Review will find the account of Vahlen’s 
scattered articles, and of the dissertations by (20) 
Senger, (28) Schiifler, (29) Baumann, (82) Gehrmann, 
(33) B. Schmidt, and (34) Sydow, most interesting. 

Antiquities, &c. 1. Roman Political Antiquities ; 
literature of 1885 (H. Schiller). Zéller’s Compendiwm 
is severely criticized. The analyses of a great 
number of works are full and thorough: Karlowa 
Réimische Rechtsgeschichte, B. Pick Zur Titulatur 
der Flavier (this notice almost expands into an 
original article), Mommsen Biirgerlicher wnd pere- 
grinischer Freiheitsschiitz, Van de Coppello Betrach- 
tungen iiber die Comitien, P. Monceaux De communi 
Asiae provinciae (Kowdv ’Aotas), A. v. Domaschewski 
Die Fahnen im rémischen Hecre. 2. Recent litera- 
ture on ancient natural science (S. Giinther). Interest- 
ing notices of some 40 books or essays of very various 
content, such as (2) Rothlauf Die Physik Platos, 
K. B. Hofmann’s studies on (9) the alloys of the 
ancients, (10) their zine, and (11) their lead : (12) 
M. Much on the copper (sic) age in Europe ; (16) G. 
Mehrtens on iron in the east, (17) A. Stoppani on 
amber (#Aextpoy). Others relate to natural history : 
(21) F. Wonig Die Pflanzen im alten Agypten, (27) 
A. Seidenstricker Waldgeschichte des Alterthums, (23) 
B. Lorenz Die Taube im Alterthwm. Others are 
more discursive: (30) P. R Hochegger on the his- 
torical development of the colour-sense, and (35) A. 
Breusing Die Nautik der Alten. 3. ‘ Encyclopiidie’ 
and history of classical philology : literature of 1886 
(K. Hartfelder), Besides a lecture by R. Forster 
Die Philologie der Gegenwart, and L. v. Urlichs’ ad- 
mirable contribution to the new Handbuch, most of 
the works noticed deal with individuals of note 
amongst the French and German humanists as E. 
Abel Jsota Nogarola, L. Geiger Studien, Uri F. 
Guyct, G. Knod Jacob Spiegel, A. Biichle N. Gerbel. 
The correspondence of Beatus Rhenanus edited 
by Horawitz and Hartfelder is also noticed. 


Revue de Philologie. April-Sept. 1887. 


P. de Nolhac Les scholies inédites de Pétrarque sur 
Homere. A MS, (lat. 7880) in the Biblothéque 
Nationale contains a Latin translation of the Iliad 
and Odyssey by Leo or Leontius Pilatus, who taught 
Greek to Petrarch and Boccaccio. This MS. in the 
fifteenth century belonged to the library of the Duke 
of Milan at Pavia ; it was at one time lent to Candido 
Decembrio and influenced (for evil) his unfinished 
translation of the Jliad. It contains voluminous 
marginal notes which (as M. de Nolhac shows) are in 
Petrarch’s handwriting. Petrarch began to study 
Greek with Barlaam, lost his master in 1342, received 
in 1853 a Greek MS. of Homer (the first copy known 
to the Renaissance), at the end of 1858 met Pilatus, a 
Calabrian, at Padua and induced him to translate the 
early part of the Jiiad. 1359-1363 Pilatus taught 
Greek to Boccaccio and others at Florence and there 
made this complete Latin translation of Homer. 
Petrarch wished Boccaccio to procure him the use 
of a copy, but did not receive it until after Jan. 1366. 
In 1367-1868 he had this copy (Par. 7880) made for 
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himself. His notes in it were written between this 
time and his death in 1374. The study of Homer 
thus occupied the last days of Petrarch. His later 
letters and De remediis utriusque fortunae show 
many traces of the knowledge of Homer so ac- 
quired. The translation is a wretched performance, 
betraying the grossest ignorance of Greek ; yet, such 
as it was, it revealed Homer to the Renaissance. 
Petrarch’s notes in the earlier books of the JZiad quote 
a second translation, different but equally bad, no 
doubt that originally made for him by Pilatus. Many 
of the notes are clearly derived from Pilatus (often 
full of absurdities), many are remarks of Petrarch’s 
own ; ¢.g. Z/. vi. 117, after the translation and a note 
of Pilatus, Petrarch adds Hee erat hice Leonis glosa ; 
ego fateor nec textum hune intelligo nee glosam sed 
glosam minus. (The criticism is amply deserved.) 

M. de Nolhac adds a selection of the notes—literary 
criticisms (often based on misconception), mytholo- 
gical remarks (conceived in the spirit of the Christian 
of the fourteenth century, sometimes quoting curious 
allegorical interpretations) and moral observations 
characteristic of the poet. M. de N. points out the 
ancient authors from Aristotle to Boethius of whose 
works Petrarch shows knowledge, and quotes several 
etymological remarks on Greek words (written in 
Latin letters) tending to show that Petrarch ‘ neither 
knew Greek well nor ill ; he did not know it at all.’ 
Boccaccio knew more. Yet there is something 
pathetic in Petrarch’s attempts to begin Greek in his 
old age ; his example and efforts made him a precursor 
of the Greek Renaissance as well as ‘le restaurateur 
des études Latines,’ and these notes are the oldest 
monument of the study of Greek in Italy. 

R. Dareste in Panegg. vett. (p. 129 1. 17. ed. Biabrens) 
corrects Pictorwm for poenarum and desiit esse Batavia 
for desinit esse barbaria.—H. Bois discusses the text 
of the ‘Supremacy of Reason’ or so-called fourth Book 
of Macchabees, attributed to Josephus, and, starting 
from the readings of A and &, emends six passages. 
—J. Havet restores a Latin verse quoted as a 
proverbium Aristotelis by Gunzon of Novara (954-969 
A. D.) and suggests that it came from a late Latin 
translation in hexameter couplets of the Mapommula 
attributed to Aristotle. 

The remaining 224 pages are occupied with summa- 
ries of reviews &c on classical subjects published in 
1886 in Germany, Austria, Belgium, the United States 
and France. 


Philologische Rundschau, 1887. 


No. 22.—Huemer, Maronis Grammatici Opera 
(tt) The first trustworthy edition, based chiefly on 
the Paris MS.—Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de 1’ Art 
dans 1’ Antiqwité. (¢) Includes Sardinia and the 
Hittites. Perhaps too long, and rather historical than 
artistic.—Iwan Mueller, Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft. (Hubert). The fifth vol., 
containing Greek antiquities, is warmly recommended, 
a few objections being raised to certain points.—O. 
Keller, Tiere des klassischen Altertums in kultenge- 
schichtlicher Bezichung (18). An epoch-makin 
work.—Greifeld, de Andriae gemino exitu. The secon 
conclusion assigned to an actor of the 7th cent.—Wolff, 
Taciti Historiae 1.11. (Knaut). Parallel to Nipper- 
dey’s Annals, and, with some reservations, commend- 
ed. —Klussman, Curae Tertullianae (Mohr) a careful 
collation of the Codex Agobardinus for the libri ad 
nationes. 

No. 23.—Barthold, Euripides Medea (Steinberger). 
Gives readings of the chief MSS, and a conspectus of 
suggested emendations down to the present time.— 
Kennerknecht, De Argonautarwm fabulis (Steinberger), 


A valuable contribution to mythological research. — 
R. Ellis, Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages. 
(Pauli), The author attempts without success 
to show (1) that Etruscan is a combination of two 
elements, one allied to Basque and the Caucasian 
languages, the other to Armenian ; (2) To explain cer- 
tain Etruscan words on this hypothesis.—Jaeger, 
Weltgeschichte in vier Banden. Geschichte des Alter- 
twms (Neuling). An attempt to give a synchron- 
istic history of the peoples, not the heroes of the 
world. Clearandonthe whole accurate.—Krumbacher, 
Ein irrationaler Spirant im neugriechischen (Stolz), 
A valuable work, affording material for a classifica- 
tion of the modern Greek dialects. 

No, 24.—Kriiger’s Thwcydides 8rd ed, (Eichler), 
A new edition, carried out by Pokel with a few un- 
important alterations — Herwerden, Notulae criticae 
ad Pausaniam (Hitzig). Many suggestions are in- 
compatible with the language of Pausanias, many 
have been already made, a few are convincing, 

No. 25.—Kalkmann, Pausanias der Perieget (Weizs- 
aecker), An attempt to show that Pausanias gets 
all his information second-hand, whereas he probably 
corrects his own observations hy those of others.— 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, Aristotle, Generation of 
Animals (Bullinger). On the same level as the rest 
of the work.—Hilgenfeld, Hermae Pastor (Ronsch), 
The work of a thoroughly capable editor, who how- 
ever upholds the genuineness of those portions which 
rest only on the statements of Simonides—Haberlin, 
Carmina figurata Gracca, (Sitzler), Warmly re- 
commended. 

No. 26.—Herwerden, Lucubrationes Sophocleae 
(Schubert). Some emendations are probable, in other 
places no change is necessary, in others mote probable 
suggestions have been made already, or are here sug- 
gested by the critic. Treu, Maximi Planudis Epistolae 
(Kurtz). A useful edition, though in one or two cases 
the best MS. is unnecessarily deserted. Thilo, Vergili 
Carmina (Kern). A trustworthy and conservative 
edition. On the whole the oldest MSS. are followed, 
F or V in preference to M, Mto Por R. The editor 
might perhaps have gone still further in following M. 
In the Catalepton he adopts many suggestions of 
Buecheler, in the Culex and Ciris he chiefly follows 
Baehrens, in the Moretum Haupt. Oberhummer, 
— im Altertum (Hansen). An _ excellent 
boo 


Hermes, vol, xxiii. part 1, contains: 


1. M. Rothstein, Caecilius von Kalakte und die 
Schrift vom Erhabenen. A discussion as to the in- 
fluence on the zrep} éous of the earlier treatise on the 
same subject by Caecilius of Kalakte, both generally 
and in particular portions of the subject. 

2. A. Otto, Newe Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklaérung 
des Properz. Notes on a large number of passages in 
books i.—iv. 

8. H. Matzat, Der Anfangstag der Julianischen 
Kalenders. An elaborate and technical discussion as 
to whether the Kalends of January of the first year of 
the Julian Calendar fell on Jan. 1, 45 B.c., us 
Matzat maintains, or on Jan. 2, 45 B.c., as August 
Mommeen holds, Interesting only to specialists. 

4. E. Maas, Ardvuoos TeAdytos. aas asserts 
meAdyios to be the right reading in Schol. Vict. to 
Il. 24, 428, instead of wéAexos or méAexus, as accepted 
by Preller (Muth. I. p. 566), and cites various pas- 
sages from Homer and Pausanias, &c., as well as 
representations on a gold plate found in Syria, anda 
vase in the Munich Museum, to show that Dionysos, 
especially along the Thracian and Thessalian coast, 
was worshipped as a marine deity. 
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5. B. Niese, Die Chroniken des Hellanikos. Some 
account is given of the contents of two of the works 
of Hellanikos, the ’Ar@iSes (Arrixh cvyypaph, Thuc. 
i, 97), and the feperal “Hpas. The former was in five 
books, of which the first three dealt mainly with 
mythological and genealogical subjects, while book v. 
ggg | went to the end of the Peloponnesian 

ar. The latter, in three books, dealt with Greek 
authors generally. This fact is against the supposi- 
tion that Hellanikos merely worked up an already 
existing Argive chronicle. It is possible that the 
reckoning of time by the years of the Argive priestesses 
was in general use at the time of Hellanikos (conf. 
Thue. iv. 133). The authorities used by Hellanikos 
are not known. Die Chronographie des FErato- 
sthenes. This chronography was probably not so 
much a Corpus of chronographical tradition, a sort of 
ancient Clinton, as a text-book principally for school 
use in a compact form. It consisted rather in a 
criticism of former chronographies, such as the 
Marmor Pariwm, than in an organic treatise. A 
work of the latter kind was undertaken after Erato- 
sthenes by Apollodorus in his Xpovexd. 

6. R. Zimmermann, Posidonius und Strabo, 1. Ein 
verborgenes Fragment des Posidonius bei Strabo. A 
comparison of Strabo iii. 2. 9 c. 146, 147, and ii. 3, 
8 c. 104, where he mentions pyropeia and 7b aitio- 
Aoyixdy as two chief characteristics of Posidonius, 
with the passage i. 3 §§ 8 and 9, c. 53, and the first 
words of § 10, proves that §§ 8 and 9 are taken from 
Posidonius. 2. Die Erdkarte in mentem Strabonis 
ist eine Erdkarte nach Posidonius. This is illus- 
trated (a) with respect to the estimated distance from 
the Gulf of Issos to 7d fepdy a&xpwrhpiov (Cape St. 
Vincent) Strab. ii. 4, 3 ce. 104, 105 compared with 
ii. 8, 6 c. 102, and vi. 2, 1 c. 265, 266; (8) with 
respect to Strabo’s measurements in Spain, which it 
is shown by an ingenious and complicated argument 
must be referred to Posidonius alone; (y) to the 
Silphion-zone by a comparison of ii. 2, 3 c. 95, 96, 
with xvii. 3, 23 c. 838, 839, and ii. 5, 33 ¢, 131; 
(8) to the Western Ethiopians ; (e) to the Kassiterides, 
by a comparison of iii, 29, ce. 147, with iii. 5, 11. 
175, 176 ; (n) to the latitude of Rhodes and Gades ; 
(¢) to the general shape of the oixovuévn. The general 
conclusion is that Posidonius rather than Strabo 
should be placed as an authority half-way between 
Eratosthenes and Ptolemy for the shape and form of 
the oixovueévn. 

Miscellen.—A. Reitzenstein, Zu Lusebius.—C. de 
Boor, Der Epigrammatendichter Ignatius. Wolter 
puts his date at 911 a.p. de Boor supposes that 
there were two poets of the name, and that the epi- 
grammist lived a generation earlier, about 870 A.D. 
—Th. Mommsen, Zu den réimischen Zahl- und 
Bruchenzeichen. Zangemeister, in Sttzungsbericht 
der Berl. Akad. Dec. 1887, gives the origin of the 
signs from 1 to 1000 on the principle which he 
describes as ‘‘decussation.” Thus | by crossing be- 
comes X; this by halving V. X by decussation 
becomes XK or CX = 100. The sign for 50 (\Y) is 
either by decussation from V or by halving the first 
sign for 100 *. CX by simplification becomes C. 
From CX by decussation is obtained CXO = 1,000, 
and from this by halving, D. D by decussation 
becomes DO = 5,000, and DOO = 50,000, and 
these by doubling become CC!IO9 = 10,000, and 
= 100,000. Mommsen, among other 
objections, points out (1) that ‘decussare’ means to 
‘put the symbol for 10,’ not to ‘multiply by 10’ ; 
(2) according to this theory 10 should be + not xX, 
and 5 should be + not V ; (3) the Etruscan form XK 
for 100 is only problematical, and CX is only a pure 
invention ; (4) the half-sign D shows that © is 


earlier than CX9O; (5) it is unlikely that signs for 
5,000 and 50,000 should precede those for 10,000 and 
100,000 ; (6) it is impossible that this complete 
scheme of numeration should have been developed by 
a primitive people such as the Italians were before the 
introduction of the Greek alphabet.—Th. Mommsen, 
Pompeianischen Geschiftsurkunden, gives the text 
(somewhat mutilated) of three transactions between a 
Decidia Margeris and Poppaea. Note, a freedwoman. 


Hermes, vol. xxiii. part 2, contains : 


1. H. Kiderlin, Zu Quintilianus XI. Critical notes 
on a number of passages, beginning with § 37. 

2. M. Wellmann, Dorion. An attempt to show 
that the fish-catalogue in the seventh book of 
Athenaeus was derived from the lexicographer Pam- 
philus, who again used the work ep) ix@dwv of a 
certain Dorion, an author of uncertain date. 

8. F. Spiro, Prolog wnd Epilog in Lycophrons 
Alexandra, shows the connection of the beginning 
and ending with the body of the poem, which is no 
mere poetical riddle, but contains a semi-tragic con- 
ception. 

4. Th. Thalheim, Die Prozess Demons gegen Zeno- 
themis. An attempt to settle the chronological order 
of the various episodes mentioned in this difficult 
speech of Demosthenes, which is of much too con- 
crete a character to be the work of some rhetorician, 
as Schaeffer supposes. 

5. J.S. van Veen, Jo. Schraderi in Silium Italicum 
emendationes et animadversiones adhue ineditae. 

5. F. Blass, Die Griechischen und Lateinischen 
Handschriften im alten Serail zu Konstantinopel. A 
catalogue of the Greek and Latin MSS. which Blass 
was shown or found in the old Serail (Top Kahn 
Serai). In the library-kiosk are 32 Greek MSS. 
which had been previously catalogued by Em. Miller 
in 1864. Besides these, in the Treasury are 7 
other Greek MSS. and 8 Latin. Other MSS. from 
the Serail have found their way to Paris and Buda- 
Pesth, and many may still be stowed away perhaps 
in the underground chambers. But at present the 
hope has not been realised that the remains of the old 
library of the Palaiologoi may still be preserved here. 

7. F. Spiro, Die Kyklische Dactylus und die Les- 
bische Lyrik. A longand learned paper, with a short 
excursus on the metres of Aristophanes. 

8. A. Kuhlewein, Zur Ueberlieferung der Hippo- 
kratischen Schrift nar’ intpetov. He shows that the 
edition of Littré and Petrequin, though containing a 
readable translation of this very difficult treatise, has 
not made proper use of the Italian MSS., and in fact 
gives an entirely false idea of the traditional text, as 
founded upon MSS. authority. 

9. G. Kaibel, Scenische Auffithrungen in Rhodos. 
A very ingenious attempt to put together and decipher 
seven fragments of an inscription, copies of which 
are contained ina volume belonging to the Bibliotheca 
Marucelliana in Florence. Enough can be made out 
to show that the inscription relates to some dramatic 
performances in honour of Dionysus at Rhodes. It 
is probably a list of the successful actors put up by 
some corporation or synod of Dionysian actors, per- 
haps by that at Teos, 

10. H. Diels, Atacta. A collection (continued 
from vol. xiii.) of critical notes to various passages, 
chiefly from the fragments of such writers as Hippo- 
nax, Archilochus, Epicharmos, Solon, &c., &c. 

11. B. Keil, Zum Testament der Epictetos. Con- 
tains a recently made collation of this inscription, 
now in Verona, with Maffei’s, whose version was 
accepted by Boeckh (C. J. 2448). This is followed 
by an explanatory account of the provisions of the 
testament. 
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Miscellen. —FE. Maas, Linus. A criticism of 
Bergk’s metrical arrangement of the Linus-song from 
the Schol. in Ven. B. to Il. 3. 570. The scholion in 
the Townley MS. and also Eustathius give the song 
in four hexameter lines.—E. Wolfflin, Die Rettwng 
Seipios am Tessin. Livy’s account, 21, 45, 7, is 
followed by Valerius Maximus, Seneca, Pliny, and 
Silius Italicus ; but Caelius Antipater gave a different 
version, which is followed by Macrobius, Satwra 
i. 11, 26, while Polybius, in his account of the battle, 
does not mention the incident at all, though in 
another passage he alludes to the story, as told him 
by Laelius.—G. Knaack, ’Aerdés, a story as to the 
origin of Jupiter’s eagle, given by a scholiast to Verg. 
Aen. i. 394; and Aratus and Nikander.—J. S. van 
Veen, Tulliana.—B. Keil, Hesychianum.—C. Robert, 
Zu Hygin. 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie u, Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u., Masius. 1887. 


Heft 12 contains (1) M. Zucker, Zur dlteren Griech, 
Kunstgeschichte, dealing with the following subjects, 
(a) The Athena statue by Dipoinos and Skyllis (Over- 
beck I? 707), suggesting that the statue was made, 
like many in Egypt, of green basalt: (4) the Apollo 
of Theodoros and Telekles in Samos, suggesting (cf. 
Herod. IJ. 182) that this was one of the statues of 
Amasis, given by this king to Polycrates: (c) a 
rearrangement of the text in Paus. VII. 5, 5, so that 
the words 7d apply to the 
statue of Athena in Priene. (2) P. Weiszacker Zur 
Eurotas-statue des Eutychides, explaining the epigram 
Anth. IX. 709. (8) G. Knaack Nochmals Charnabon 
adding further reff. to his previous note. (4) F. 
Siisemihl] Die Textiberlieferung der Arist. Politik, a 
critique of G: Heylbut’s remarks in Rhein. Mus. 
XLII. pp. 102—110. (5) R. Peppmiiller Zum Hom. 
Hermeshymnos, suggesting 259 mporépoow and 427 
ovpavoy for (6) E. Baehrens Emendationes 
Vergilianae (written in Latin), an instalment of 
emendations to Aneid IV. and V. suggesting in IV. 
10 gui novus 21 fraternos 41 at inhospita Syrtis hine 
etc. 53 tractabile cocptum 62 omit this line and put a 
full stop at 61 fundit. 65 silentem 99 pactoque 
hymenaco 123 ferentur 132 odorisequom vis 155 there 
is a lacuna between this and 156. 166 Venus et Tellus 
176 parva initu primo 208 quod fulmina 229 imperiis 
gravidam 254 mittit 255 aequora radit 298 conscia 
tuta timens et dein jam Fama furenti 311 crudelis 
(voc.) guoque 315, 316 transpose these 343 regna alta 
357 (testor utrumgque) ad me 423 noris 434 maulctam 
(fr. muleeo) 436 cumulatam rite 448 mano for magno 
449 manet lacrimis: 471 cenis agitatus 497 superin- 
ponam 510 sonat 543 transpose this line to before 540. 
552 sed servanda 586 abscedere terra 629 imique nepotes 
634 cara virt nutrix. In V. 52 in urbe 59 veniam 
jamque hace 67 visibus audax 130 nautis late 151 
primusque 213 qualis sub tonitru 218 ipsaque fuga 
232 et fors acqua acquis 324 jam jamque Diores 378 
huic aptus 404 tam torvum (adv.) 442 ante (adv. loc.) 
lucum 447 gravis graviter (ult. syll. producta) 479 
vibravit 515 jamque suo lactam 524 omina visus 568 
ater Atyn 580 terna 617 optant 666 in nimbum 678 
nefasque for swosque 797 sibi 800 fas omnem 850 ere- 
damque dehine 859 cumque tabernaclo. (7) M. Kiderlin 
Zu Quintilianus, suggesting in I. 2, 4 exempla, non 
plura tamen hercule quam, X. 1, 130 parwm rectum 
genus. (8) K. Rossherg Newe Studien zu Dracontius 
und der Orestis Tragocdia, a very long critique of the 
text, with special reference to Baehrens’ edition. 
(9) W. H. Roscher Zu Ovidius Mctamorphosen pro- 
posing ore susurrat in III. 643. (10) K. Schrader Zw 


Tac. Annalen, a historical comment on the nine 
missions of Tiberius to Germany mentioned in Ann. 
IJ. 26, and another explaining the octavo decimo, nono 
decimo of XIII. 6. (11) M. Miller Zu Livius, pro- 
posing ex spatio temporis in XXXVI. 23, 7 for expec- 
tatione of MSS. (ea ratione edd.) 

The Same. 

1888. Heft 2 [the summary of Heft 1. has already 
appeared out of order on p. 127b] contains (1) K. 
Brandt Zur Gesch. u. Composition der Ilias, no. V, 
one of a series of articles which have appeared at long 
intervals in different periodicals. The present 
instalment is chiefly devoted to the argument that 
H 313—0 565 and K did not belong to the original 
Mjus, and perhaps were composed by the same poet. 
(2) K. Goebel Zur Katharsis des Aristoteles, com- 
paring Plato Legg. 790e. (3) K. J. Liebhold Zu Platons 
Politeia, a number of emendations which cannot be 
conveniently quoted. (4) F. Riihl Vermischte 
Bemerkungen (continued from 1883) a miscellany of 
notes to Greek historians of all ages. (5) A. Ludwich 
Zu Hesiodos Theogonie suggesting in 48 a&pxouévy* te 
duvet 7’ (6) M. Hilzl, a review 
of Merguet’s Lexikon zu Ciceros Philos. Schriften, 
pointing out the uses of the book in the study of Latin 
phraseology. (7) C. F. W. Miiller Ueber die Handss. 
von Ciceros Deiotariana, criticising the view of H. 
Nohl (in Oratt. Sel. pub. by Tempsky-Freytag) that 
a(Miiller’s H) is of better authority than 6 (Halin’s 
and Miiller’sC). (&) Th. Maurer Zu Vergilius Aneis, 
explaining X 107 quam quisque secat spem as=q.q. 
metit spem, X. 279 perfringeredextraas=p.d. Martem, 
X 287-307, as describing three modes of reaching the 
shore, viz. pontibus, saltu, per remos which last 
Tarchon adopts, 

The Same. 

1888. Heft 3 contains (1) G. Knaack, Fuphorionea, 
notes on Euphorion’s indebtedness to Lycophron. (2) 
M. Wellmann Analecta Medica, suggesting (a) that 
the Petrichus, mentioned in Pliny W.H. xx. 258 
and elsewhere, is the same as the physician Petros 
mentioned in Celsus III. 9 and elsewhere ; (b) that 
the botanical notes of the scholiast to Nicander are 
taken from Sextius Niger (cited by Pliny) through the 
medium of Plutarch’s commentary on Nicander. (3) 
Th. Breiter Zu Soph. Antigone, suggesting in 286-7 
vaovs kal yhv rupdéowv x.7.A. and in 392 
GAN’ yap alpvns map’ édmidas xapd. (4) 0. Apelt 
Zu Plat, Apologie, suggesting in 19C ph 108’ ds eye 
MeAjrov tocatras Sixas piyo. (5) Ch. Clasen 
Krit. Bemerk. zur Gesch. Timoleons, a critical com- 
eee of the accounts of Timoleon in Plutarch and 

iodorus. (6) P. Stamm, Ae u. Afque vor Consonan- 
ten, a criticism of the rule commonly stated that atque 
occurs before vowels and h, ae or atque before con- 
sonants. The more precise rules here given amount 
to this, that, when used before a consonant, atque 
couples single words (as Sulla atque Marius), ac 
couples distinct sentences or parallel clauses (e.g, pro 
tempore atque re, but pro tempore ac pro re). A very 
large array of examples is given, and a few emenda- 
tions suggested. (7) 0. E. Schmidt Zu Cic. Briefen 
an M. Brutus, specimens from Book. I of the 
method of criticism to be adopted in a forthcoming 
edition. (8) Th. Pliiss. Zu AYneis (IX. 176-445) 
und Ilias (K), contending that Virgil, in the Nisus 
and Euryalus episode, is not, as some critics maintain, 
blindly and foolishly imitating the Doloneia of the 
lliad. (9) F. Otto, a review of Zeitschr. des Ver. 
zur Erforschung der Rheinischen Gesch. etc. zu Mainz. 
(10) L. Bauer Zu Silius Italicus, a long series of 
criticisms suggested in preparing for the press the late 
H. Blass’s ed. of Silius. ; 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Abbott (Evelyn). A History of Greece. Part I. From 
the earliest times to the [onian revolt. 12mo, xii. 
553 pp. London. Rivington. 10s. 6d. 

Cicero. De Oratore. Book I. with Introduction 
and Notes by A. S. Wilkins. 2nd edition. 8vo. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

Herodotus. Euterpe: being the Second Book of the 
Famous History of Herodotus, Englished by B. R. 
1584. Edited by Andrew Lang. Cr. 8vo. xlviii. 
176 pp. Nutt. 10s. 

Kennedy (B. H.) The Shorter Latin Primer. 12mo. 
viii. 108 pp. London. Longman. 1s. 

— The Revised Latin Primer. 12mo. viii. 240 pp. 
London. Longman. 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN 


Aristophanes. Les Oiseaux. Traduction nouvelle 
par F, Rabbe. 16mo. xii. 106 pp. Paris. Parvillez. 

Asmus (R.) Quaestiones Epictetee. 8vo. viii. 51 pp. 
Freiburg. Mohr. 1 Mk. 50. 

Bachmann (1.) Die Philosophie d. Neupythagoreers 
Secundus. Linguistisvli-philosophische Studie. 8vo. 
68, 97 pp. Berlin. Mayer und Miiller. 9 Mk. 

Becher (F.) Ueber den Sprachgebrauch des Caelius. 
4to, 41 pp. Ilfeld. 1 Mk, 25. 

Ellinger (G.) Die antiken Quellen der Staatslehre 
Machiavelli’s. 8vo. viii. 62 pp. Extr. Z. f. d. ges. 
Staatswissenschaft. Laupp. Tiibingen. 1 Mk. 50. 

Fabia (P.) Les Prologues de Terence. 8vo. iv. 
328 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Frobeen (C.) Quaestionum Pliniarum specimen. 8vo, 
90 pp. Konigsberg. 1 Mk. 50. 

Gasquet (A.) Etudes Byzantines: l’empire byzantin 
et la monarchie franque. 8vo. xii. 484 pp. Paris. 
Hachette. 10 fres, 

Gerhard (E.) Etruskische Spiegel. Vol. V. Bearbeitet 
von K. Kliigemann und G. Kérte. Part VII. 4to. 
Pp. 73, 88. 10 plates. Reimer. Berlin. 9 Mk. 

Habel (P.) De pontificum romanorum inde ab 
Augusto usque ad Aurelianum condicione publica. 
8vo. 100 pp. Breslau. Koebner. 2 Mk. 

Breslauer philol. Abhandlungen. Vol III. Part I. 

Hentz (C.) Die Parataxis bei Homer. I. 4to. 
Gottingen. 1 Mk. 20. 

Homer, Ilias. Fiir d. Schulgebrauch erklirt v. G. 
Stier. Parts III and IV. Gesang VII—XII. 8vo. 
Pp. 231—42. Perthes. Gotha. Each 1 Mk. 50. 

Kern (0.) De Orphei, Epimenidis, Pherecydis 
theogoniis a criticae. 8vo. 100 pp. Nicolai. 
Berlin. 3 Mk. 

Krieaer (G.) Quibus fontibus Valerius Maximus 
usus sit in eis exemplis narrandis quae ad priora 
rerum romanarum tempora pertinent. 8vo. 81 pp. 
Berlin. Mayer und Miiller. 1 Mk. 50. 

Lichtenfeld (C.) De Q. Asconii Pediani fontibus ac 
fide. 8vo. 88 pp. Koebner. Breslau. 1 Mk. 80. 

Breslauer philol. Abhandlungen. Vol. II. 
Part IV. 

Lisenbarth (O.) De Apollonii Rhodii casuum syntaxi 
comparato usu homerico. 8vo. 84 pp. Leipzig. 
(1887). 1 Mk. 

Meyer (W.) Epistulae imperatorum romanorum ex 
collectione canonum Avellana editae. I. 4to. 22 pp. 
Géttingen. 80 Pf. 

Ploix (Ch.) La nature des dieux. Etudes de my- 
thologie gréco-latine. 8vo. iv. 474 pp. Paris. 
F. Vieweg. 10 fres. 


Livy. Book XXII. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Maps by the Rev. L. D. Dowdall. 16mo. xi. 
266 pp. Cambridge. Deighton, Bell & Co. 

Virgil. Hneid IV. with Notes by H. M. Stephenson. 
18mo. xvi. 84 pp. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 

— Bucolies. With English Notes and Argument, 
abridged from Prof. Conington’s edition by the 
late Rev. J. G. Sheppard. 12mo. 74 pp. Whittaker. 
Is. 6d. 

Xenophon. Cyropedia. Book I. With Introduction 
ee Notes by C. Bigg. 8vo. Oxford, Clarendon 

ress, 2s. 


BOOKS. 


Probst (A.) Beitraige zur lateinischen Grammatik. 
Part III. Nos. 1, 2. Der Gebrauch von ut bei 
Terenz und Verwandtes. 8vo. Pp. xiv. 175—325. 
Zangenberg und Himly. Leipzig. Each 1 Mk. 50. 

Reinach (S.) Précis de grammaire latine. 2° édition 
revue et corrigée. 12mo. 118 pp. Delagrave. 

Rheinhardt (L.) Die Quellen von Cicero’s Schrift de 
deorum natura. 8vo. 68 pp. Breslau. Koebner. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Robert (P. C.) et Cagnat (R.) Epigraphie gallo- 
romaine de la Moselle. Part III. 4to. Pp. 79—178. 
Pl. 7—10. Paris. Champion. 

Sallust. Catilina, Jugurtha. Discours et Lettres 
tirés des Histoires. Texte et traduction francaise, 
précédés d’une notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de 
Salluste et suivis d’un Index de noms propres, 
12mo. xix. 348 pp. Paris. Vieweg. 3 frs. 50 c. 

—— Conjuration de Catilina. Texte latin avec un 
commentaire critique et explicatif et une introduc- 
tion par F. Antoine et R. Lallier. 8vo. xcix. 
272 pp. Hachette. 6 fres. 

Schul/z (R.) Quaestiones in Tibullilibrum I. chrono- 
logicae. 8vo. 44 pp. Fiirstenwatle. (1887). 1 Mk. 

Simon (I. A.) Xenophon Studien. Part II.: Die 
Hellenika Ausgabe des Harpokration. Part III. : 
Zwei verlorene Hellenika MSS., (Ein Rekon- 
struktionsversuch. 4to. 32 pp. Fock. Leipzig. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Sybel (L. v.) Platon’s Symposion, ein Programm der 
— 8vo. viii. 122 pp. Elwert. Marburg. 
3 A 

Tacitus. Historiarum libri qui supersunt. Erklart 
von E, Wolff. Part II. Books III—V. 8vo. 249 pp. 
Weidmann. Berlin. 2 Mk. 25. 

Terence. Les Adelphes. Revue sur les textes les 
plus récents, avec une préface et des notes en 
francais. 16mo. 96 pp. Paris. Belin. 

Theocritus. Idylles de Théocrite. Traduction nou- 
velle par I. Girard. Illustrated by E. Lévy and 
Giacomelli. 16mo. xii. 200 pp. Paris. Jouast. 
20 fres. 

Vries (S. G. de). Epistula Sapphus ad Phaonem 
apparatu critico instructa, commentario illustrata 
et Ovidio vindicata. 8vo. ix. 155 pp. Leiden. 
4 Mk 50. 

Wagner (F.) De omnibus quae ab Augusti tempori- 
bus usque ad Diocletiani aetatem Caesaribus facta 
traduntur. 8vo. 90 pp. Jena. 2 Mk. 40. 
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